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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~_>—_—_ 


ING EDWARD arrived in Vienna on Monday, and 
was received by the Emperor with a warmth which 
apparently extended to the whole population. All the bitter- 
ness displayed during the South African War has disappeared, 
and the Viennese remember that during their history Great 
Britain and Austria have only once, and then but for a moment, 
been opposed. Our people have, in fact, forgotten the support 
they at one time gave, principally in subsidies, to Frederick the 
Great, and it is hardly remembered even by Austrians. The 
King was, of course, welcomed with a brilliant banquet, 
attended by the whole Court, after which the Emperor made 
a short but cordial speech, in which he stated that there were 
no conflicting political interests between the two countries, 
and he had a confident hope there never would be any. King 
Edward’s reply was more colourless, but he ended it by 
creating the Emperor a Field-Marshal of the United Kingdom. 
It is said that this was “a surprise,’ and it may have been to 
the guests; but the Emperor must have been sounded as to 
his willingness to accept the honour, which is highly prized, 
and is in entire accordance with precedent, the German 
Emperor, for example, being an Admiral of the British Fleet. 
It is not probable that the King, who was unaccompanied by 
a Minister, transacted any business during his visit, but he 
may, as we have pointed out elsewhere, have given his aged 
host some acceptable advice. A hint that Great Britain 
does not disapprove such-and-such a policy greatly smooths 
its way. A return visit from the Emperor to his guest seems 
to be foreshadowed by the words reported to have been used 
by the King at parting, and, we need hardly say, would be 
most cordially welcomed by the British nation. 








Greece has apparently joined Asia against Europe. The 
rumour of a formal alliance between the Government of 
Athens and the Sultan may be untrue, but it seems to be 
certain that the Greeks outside Macedonia sympathise heartily 
with the Turks. Within the province, we have good authority 
for saying, this is not the case, the Macedonians suffering too 
much from Mussulman oppression; but the tone of Athens is 
positively revolting. The freedom of Macedonia is described 
as contrary to “ Greek national interests,” and the Bulgarians 
who assist in securing it as “wolves” and “ brigands,” whom 
it is a duty to shoot down. The Greeks will find, we think, 
that their “ national interests” will not be furthered by 
alienating British opinion, which, without deprecating the 
Greek idea, holds that its realisation through a Turkish 
alliance would be purely mischievous. If Athens is to be 
Turkish in sympathy, Athens has no moral right to Crete, or 
any other addition to her territory. We have fought the 














battle of Greece steadily for years, but it was not in order 
that she might constitute herself a Turkish dependency. 


This view, we may add, is borne out by the report of the 
reply of the Sultan to the heads of various religious com- 
munities, Bulgarian, Greek, and Armenian, whom he recently 
received in audience. In it he called God to witness the 
sincerity of his declaration that “all my aspirations and work 
are for the welfare and prosperity of my subjects.” He was 
convinced, he said, that the movement did not proceed 
spontaneously from the population, but was instigated from 
abroad. It was highly significant that the Sultan paid 
special attention to the Greek Patriarch, expressing regret 
that the Greek population had suffered in the recent troubles, 
and declaring his readiness to contribute to subscriptions 
raised by the Patriarchate on behalf of the victims. 


The news of the week from Macedonia is not of importance. 
The general insurrection has broken out, but the insurgents 
have gained no important success and suffered no paralysing 
defeat. An Austro-Hungarian steamer has been blown up 
with dynamite while proceeding from Varna to Constanti- 
nople, to the destruction of twenty-seven innocent sailors; 
but the atrocity benefits neither side, and only testifies to the 
reckless and immoral despair which Turkish rule breeds 
among Christian subjects. Prince Ferdinand has returned to 
Bulgaria, but has halted at Euxinograd, where he will remain 
until Sofia is reported more settled; and the Sultan has im- 
posed a fresh personal tax throughout his Empire to meet the 
expenses of the war. His troops are still unpaid, and he is 
calling out the Albanians, who will spare no one in the 
villages they attack. The destruction of Macedonia is, in fact, 
proceeding, and Europe cares no more than it does for the 
scenes being enacted uponthe Congo. It could stop both, but to 
do so would be inconvenient, and perhaps “ awaken jealousies.” 
It was reported last week that a new Power had entered upon 
the scene, the Turks having murdered an American Vice- 
Consul at Beyrout, but the report was a mistake. They only 
shot at him, and though two American men-of-war have been 
sent to Beyrout, they can do nothing. 


M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, has been 
appointed President of the Council of Ministers, while 
retaining a general control of the Finance Department. It 
was at first maintained that the position was one intended 
to dignify retirement; but it may prove a means of 
strengthening M. de Witte’s hands in the bitter contest 
which is obviously raging in the highest Russian official 
circle, where one set of Ministers, headed by M. de Plehve, 
advocate a policy of pure repression, while another, who look 
to M. de Witte, recommend conciliatory measures. The Czar, 
it is reported, himself inclines to the latter party, but the 
strength of his will is not equal to the strength of his con- 
victions. He has two heavy pieces of business on hand, the 
crises in the Near East and Far East, in addition to a dis- 
turbed state of internal affairs, and, as usual in such circum- 
stances, the influence of Ministers increases. It will be noted 
that the present Sovereign appoints no Chancellor, and must 
therefore, even when out of health, be the sole referee for 
Ministers who are by no means always in agreement, and who 
do not form theoretically a hierarchy. The Russian corre- 
spondents of the T%mes in Friday's issue support the view that 
M. de Witte has been kicked upstairs, and point out how again 
and again he has latterly been worsted by M. de Plehve. It is 
further noted that the Czar in his Rescript confirming the new 
arrangement made no reference to M. de Witte’s past services. 
On the other hand, the new Minister of Finance, M. de Pleske, 
is admitted to be a disciple and trusted lieutenant of his 
predecessor. He is also, like him, of German extraction. 
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The Gaulois publishes a long communication on the Far 
East from a writer who signs himself “ Amourski,” and 
evidently knows his text well, which contains a statement 
that, if true, is important. It has, he says, been formally 
decided at St. Petersburg not to allow any rival Power to 
establish itself in Korea, even if war should be the consequence 
of the resolve. This, if confirmed, is a direct defiance to 
Japan, where the fixed policy is that if Russia takes 
Manchuria, Japan must take Korea. The writer affirms that 
Russia is pushing troops, Cossacks, and colonists on towards 
the frontier of Manchuria, being eager to anticipate the day 
when Japan, which is already educating and drilling the 
Chinese, shall control the Yellow block (‘le bloc Jaune”) in 
its entirety. These latter remarks are a little too prophetic ; 
but the decision reported to have been taken at St. Petersburg 
would greatly strengthen the hands of the war party at Tokio, 
their belief being that possession of Korea is vital to Japan, 
and that Russia gains in strength on the Pacific with every 
year allowed her to accumulate forces in Manchuria. 


Two interesting pieces of news from Germany appear in 
Friday’s papers. There is a deadlock between the military 
authorities and the Town Council of Metz over the question 
of the water supply. Typhoid fever had broken out at Gorze, 
where the reservoirs are, and the Kaiser has addressed a 
strongly worded telegram to Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
Administrator of Alsace-Lorraine, describing the state of 
affairs as a shame that cries to heaven (himmelschreiend), 
After stating that the municipal authorities of Metz are 
solely responsible for the scandal, the Kaiser continues :—* In 
spite of all the urgent requests and protests from the office of 
the general commanding the 16th Army Corps, which has 
constantly pointed out the danger to the garrison, and has 
described the water as unfit for use, the town has made no 
serious effort. This cannot be permitted any longer. In the 
event of war a catastrophe would inevitably result under these 
conditions. I request your Serene Highness, on receipt of 
this letter, to take the strongest measures to put an end to 
this state of affairs, and to force the town to do its duty.— 
Wiiuiram II.” It is evident that the heaven to which the 
scandal cries is the heaven of the God of Battles. 


Simultaneously with this assurance of the Kaiser's interest 
in the physical welfare of his Army comes the report explain- 
ing the forthcoming resignations of the Crown Prince of 
Saxony and General von Treitschke of their commands of the 
12th and 19th Army Corps respectively. Itappearsthat General 
von Treitschke, as President of a Saxon Military Court of 


Honour, decided that it was not necessary for the Crown Prince | 


to vindicate his honour by fighting a duel with his divorced 
wife’s brother, the Archduke Leopold. This decision, it is 
asserted by the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Mail, has 
so incensed high military authorities in Berlin as to render 
the position of the General and the Crown Prince untenable. 
Here, however, there is no sign of intervention on the part of 
the Kaiser. 





A curious political deadlock has arisen at the Cape. The 
Bond majority in the Cape Parliament, relying on a pro- 
nouncement made by one of the Cabinet, carried a Resolution 
in favour of an inquiry into the operation of martial law. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, who has held office by the sufferance of 
the Bond, had previously declared that if it was carried he 
and his colleagues would reconsider their position, but after 
the vote had been taken he announced that he would not resign 
but appeal to the country, dropping the legislation the Bond 
wished to see carried. The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the Appropriation Bill, which the Bond were deter- 
mined to throw out, had yet to be passed, and that the House 
of Assembly expires by effluxion of time on the 15th inst., 
while the Legislative Council, in which the Progressives have 
a majority, has still two years to run before the period for 
which it was elected expires. Hence if Sir Gordon Sprigg 
resigned and a Bond Ministry were formed, the Progressives 
would throw out the Appropriation Bill in the Council. 
Accordingly Parliament has been prorogued, the financial 
difficulty has been got over by the Governor's issuing money- 


go to the country as a Progressive, retaining the advantage 
in “controlling the elections” which always belongs in South 
Africa to the Administration holding office at the time of a 
Dissolution. It is impossible to regard the recent Careey 
of Sir Gordon Sprigg with respect; but, at the same time 
satisfaction cannot but be felt at his desire, shown by his 
latest maneuvres, to emancipate himself from Bond control, 


A special article of altogether unusual interest on “The 
Australian Attitude” is published in Monday’s Times. Start. 
ing from the proposition that “in order to understand a 
nation we must study the majority and the leaders it chooses, 
not those who have left their country because they are dis. 
gusted with the majority or the majority is tired of them,” 
the writer notes the emergence, as a new and powerful factor 
in Australian politics, of the country party. Ten years ago the 
typical Australian was the townsman. Now in place of six 
States, each ruled by a compact body of townsfolk taking 
advantage of divided country districts, we find one Common. 
wealth ruled by a fairly compact body of countryfolk 
taking advantage of the divisions between the large towns, 
The typical Australian of to-day, then, is the bushman, and 
of the influences which operate upon his robust but impres. 
sionable intelligence, by far the most potent, in the view of the 
writer, is the Sydney Bulletin, a paper conducted with great 
ability, the unflinching advocate of sound finance, the generous 
patron of Australian literary endeavour, but using every 
weapon and every effort to bring about the severance of the 
British connection, and promote the establishment of an 
independent Republic. 


Thus, “with all its eloquence, literary and pictorial, it 
strives to make the bushman believe in John Bull-Cohen, the 
griping moneylender, the slave-driver, the nation whose only 
interest in anything human or divine is centred in its money 
value. There is no sneer, remember, at the race to which the 
Australian mainly belongs; the Bulletin’s point is that the 
Briton no longer governs himself in England,—that he is here 
the victim of greedy British finaneiers, and that his kin in 
Australia should cut loose before the same grip is irrevocably 
tightened on them.” The seriousness of the situation, in the 
view of the writer, is enhanced by the fact that the recent 
outburst of patriotic feeling has died away, that the war is 
already half forgotten, and that the arch-Separatists, in spite 
of their extravagance, are in the main the soundest guides on 
matters purely Australian, while the noisiest advocates of the 
Imperial connection are suspect on account of their financial 
policy. The remedy for this unsatisfactory situation is to dis- 
sociate true Imperialism from bad local administration. The 
writer sums up his warning to England as follows: “If we 
from ignorance or stupidity play into the hands of his Anti- 
British mentors, we may find him [the Australian] marching 
out of the house in a huff before we know that any dispute 
has really begun.” On the general bearings of the article we 
speak in another column, but may merely add here that the 
writer dwells with much force on the impolicy of making the 
services rendered by Australia in the war the occasion for 
demanding an enhanced contribution towards the joint per- 
manent naval expenditure. 


The Times published on Tuesday two letters written by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes twelve years ago, shortly after he became 
Cape Premier for the first time, to the Premiers of Canada 
and New South Wales. In the letter to Sir John Macdonald, 
whom he congratulates on winning the elections, Mr. Rhodes 
asks :—‘‘ Can we invent some tie with our Mother-country 
which will prevent separation? It must,” he continues, “be 
a practical one, for future generations will not be born in 
England. The curse is that English politicians cannot see the 
future. They think they will always be the manufacturing 
part of the world, but do not understand what Protection, 
coupled with reciprocal relations, means.” Writing to Sir 
Harry Parkes, Mr. Rhodes congratulates him on his success 
in the initial stages of federating Australia, and adds: “I 
recognise that in the future, if we remain a part of the British 
Empire, which is my present hope, we must receive special 





consideration from the Mother-country.” Mr. Rhodes objects 


warrants as he had done during the war—a device denounced | to the name “Commonwealth of Australia,” as indicating a 


as unconstitutional by the Bond—and Sir Gordon Sprigg will | desire for separation, and adds: “I think if you could change 
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the name to Dominion of Australia, out of regard to the 


English people, you would enormously strengthen our 
demands for preferential consideration as to our products. 

The letters are characteristic and interesting, though we can- 
not admit that the charge that English politicians could not 
ee the future comes well from the mouth of Mr. Rhodes, in 
pre of his forecast of the result of the war and his attitude 
during the siege of Kimberley, as revealed by the evidence 
given before the War Commission. 





The Melbourne correspondent of the Daily Chronicle gives 
details of the scheme of the Federal Army devised by General 
Sir Edward Hutton, and now approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The scheme provides for the complete organisation of 
(1) a mobile field force capable of being sent anywhere in 
Australia at short notice ; and (2) a garrison force to defend 
vulnerable spots in each State. The field force will consist 
on a peace footing of 13,911 men and 60 guns, capable of 
expansion in time of war to 26,333 men and 84 guns. The 
garrison force will be composed of 11,896 men and 26 guns, 
exclusive of the rifle clubs, which now total over 30,000 men. 
Thus it will be possible for Australia to put in the field or in 
her forts in time of war at least 68,000 men. Both field and 
garrison forces are composed of Volunteers or Militia, acting 
under the instructions of a nucleus of some 1,500 professional 
soldiers. The scheme, it is stated, involved concessions to the 
Australian democracy, two notable points being that none 
but the professional soldiers can be sent out of Australia, 
while the Federal Army is by statute declared to be essentially 


2 citizen (although partially paid) army. 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland publishes in the Times of Thursday an 
account of what has been accomplished by the Brooke family 
in their sovereignty of Sarawak. It is perhaps a little too 
purely appreciative ; but the facts are sufficiently remarkable. 
The two successive Rajas, Sir James and Sir Charles, 
have in fifty years terminated the chronic feud between the 
Malays and the Dyaks; have established a Supreme Council of 
Europeans and natives which attracts general confidence ; 
have founded a capital, Kuching, as orderly and pleasant as 
Singapore; have created a regular European Civil Service; 
and have maintained peace practically unbroken for half-a- 
century. Sarawak is in fact one of the best governed of tropical 
dependencies. The fact, interesting in itself, as proving that 
Englishmen can exercise absolute power without becoming 
tyrants, is specially instructive because in Sarawak Sir 
Charles Brooke is trying the great experiment of building 
slowly ona basis of native ideas, employing natives freely— 
they have a majority on the Supreme Council—and carrying 
out the rooted Asiatic idea that every man with a grievance 
has a right of direct appeal to the Sovereign. Sir Charles is, 
of course, growing into years; but his son, the heir-apparent, 
is being thoroughly trained as a local Civil servant. 


Lord Salisbury was on Monday buried at Hatfield in 
accordance with his express desire. The ceremonial was 
considered private; but the attendance of relatives, connec- 
tions, and the estate staff made the concourse seem large. 
The King’s message sent with his wreath was, “A mark of 
the deepest regret, greatest respect, and sincere friendship.” 
The service was simple, and it is noted that the villagers who 
thronged to hear and watch it did not wear black. Shortly 
before the funeral, which was at 3.30, a memorial service had 
been held in Westminster Abbey, which was attended by a 
crowd representing every class in the community. In a 
service at Southwark Collegiate Church, Canon Bristow dwelt 
chiefly on the dutifulness of the deceased statesman, abstaining 
with great good taste from anything like political laudation. 
The entire arrangements for the funeral would, we think, 
have gratified the taste of one who was too proud not to despise 
the vulgar love of the hour for self-advertisement. 


The figures for the Argyllshire election were published last 
Saturday. To the great surprise of local managers, the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. J. S. Ainsworth, was returned by a majority 
of 1,586, involving a turnover of 2,186 votes on a poll slightly 
exceeding 7,000. It is believed that the principal cause 


of this revulsion of feeling is Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 





posal to tax food, which is said to be unpopular all 


through Scotland. It may be that the revelations of 
the War Commission also helped, but indignation at 
them takes time to filter down to the majority, who, more- 
over, have for such errors an invincible inclination towards 
forgiveness. If every Minister who neglected his duty were 
sure of punishment, duty would not so often be neglected. 


The week has been rich in rumours of compromises 
and resignations. The former remain unconfirmed and 
uncontradicted. With regard to the latter we may note 
that the Westminster Gazette gave currency on Monday to a 
rumour that at the next meeting of the Cabinet the Duke of 
Devonshire would announce his resignation. Happily an 
explicit denial was given on the following day. We have 
already stated our reasons for believing that it is the wisest 
and most patriotic corse for the Free-traders in the Cabinet 
to remain in the Adminis‘ration as long as the Prime Minister 
remains neutral, and not to play into the hands of the Protec- 
tionists by a premature withdrawal. Even the National 
Review admits that the resignation of the Duke of Devon- 
shire would be a matter for regret. On Thursday another 
rumour credited Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman with the 
intention of withdrawing from the leadership of the Liberal 
party, but this again met with an emphatic contra- 
diction, which is certainly what was to be expected in the 
circumstances. 


Under the head of “Our Walking Inquiries” the Daily 
Mail published on Saturday last the first of a series of reports 
on the fiscal policy as it is understood by the working classes. 
The writer traversed a great part of England—the Midlands, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Northumberland, part of Scotland, 
the Potteries, and the West Country—on foot, and has sum- 
marised in a most instructive report the results of upwards of 
two thousand conversations with the wage-earning classes on 
the subject of the hour. Only in Sheffield did he find evidence 
of strong support to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Birming- 
ham, though warm in support of Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
was apathetic as regards his proposals. At Crewe he could 
not find a single railwayman who was not convinced that he 
was about to be ground between falling dividends and the 
increasing price of food should Mr. Chamberlain succeed. 
The shipping districts were “ violently anti-Chamberlain,” and 
so, too, were the small tradesmen, while in Scotland, Cumber. 
land, Northumberland, the northern part of Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is being discussed 
“without much prejudice, with very great intelligence, but 
with no enthusiasm.” Here “no amount of reasoning 
could persuade the people that an increase in the price of 
food would raise wages and salaries.” Here too—and this is 
most significant—the inquirer was asked again and again 
whether he did not think that in order to satisfy the Colonies 
we should have to give them so much that the scheme would 
be unworkable. In short, where his interlocutors were not 
apathetic or ignorant, he met with a monotonous opposition to 
the food taxes amongst the working classes. 


The attempt of Mr. Montague Holbein, once a champion 
cyclist, now probably the strongest swimmer in the world, to 
swim across the Channel, failed on Wednesday. About seven 
miles from the French coast the flood tide caught him, and he 
drifted so far that his advisers recommended him to abandon 
the attempt. He had been swimming for more than seventeen 
hours, but was not exhausted, far less half-paralysed, as 
one of his predecessors was. There is no use in such a 
feat, but it has this point of human interest in it, that it 
shows how strong and enduring the European frame can 
become under favourable conditions. As we said of Captain 
Webb, who succeeded in the same effort twenty-eight years 
ago, if there had been a weak place in Mr. Holbein’s consti- 
tution, the exertion must have killed him, or at least perma- 
nently impaired his strength. The South Sea Islanders are 
said to perform even more marvellous feats in the water; but 
stories from the Pacific improve in their long voyage, and 
require scientific confirmation. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 894. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE MEANING OF THE ARGYLLSHIRE 
ELECTION. 


HE stars in their courses are fighting against Mr. 
Chamberlain. Just at the moment when he has 
asked the British people to give up an economic policy 
which has enriched it for half-a-century the War Com- 
mission publishes a Report which fills the classes who 
might have supported him with slow-burning indignation. 
“These, then,” they say, ‘‘ are the men of foresight and 
business knowledge who tell us that unless we accept their 
economics we shall all be ruined. Why, the War Office 
would have ruined any factory in the kingdom, not to 
mention any State less wealthy than Great Britain.” You 
hear the substance of this opinion in every place where men 
congregate, in every club, at every “ordinary,” in every 
train; and yet Mr. Chamberlain expects those who utter 
it to fight for this Cabinet against the common people, to 
prove to the latter that the men who managed the South 
African War are of necessity more far-sighted than them- 
selves. They will need proof, for at present, while devoid 
of prejudice against Mr. Chamberlain personally, they hear 
of his proposal to tax food in the hope of raising wages 
with stares of surprise. Read in the Daily Mail of last 
Saturday the evidence sv carefully collected by its pedes- 
trian Commissioner sent out to inquire as to average 
opinion, and consider what it means. It means that 
throughout the North, where Mr. Chamberlain is certainly 
powerful, the common folk, labourers as well as artisans, 
are entirely unattracted by his proposal, do not believe 
in its merits, and will vote against it, as they 
have just done in Argyllshire. Argyllshire is not a 
Radical county. It is a county with a great deal 
of Anti-Radical feeling, the result in part of disap- 
pointed hopes, in part of a traditionary respect for the 
owners of the soil, in part of a strong dislike of Little 
Englandism ; yet in Argyllshire the moment the economic 
question was raised every other consideration was thrust 
aside, the voters turned round in hundreds, and the 
Unionist candidate, whose election was considered certain, 
was rejected by a majority of 1,586. It will be the same 
all through Scotland, for in Scotland even the common 
folk retain an interest in the past, and remember quite 
well the effects of Protection both on wages and on the 
price of food. Nor will it be different in England. 
The poorer people will reject the proposal, as founded 
on an entire ignorance of their wants and hopes; and, 
as we said many weeks ago, the Unionist party will be 
crushed under what the Americans call a “land-slide,” an 
irresistible and unexpected popular vote. It is all very 
well to argue that this, if true, will be a result of mis- 
representation. The common folk, with their brutal direct- 
ness, will say that Mr. Chamberlain was perfectly clear, 
that he did say he must tax bread and meat to conciliate 
the Colonies, and that the promises made for him subse- 
quently about tea, tobacco, and sugar are, as electioneering 
promises, a little ridiculous. In the judgment of most 
working men, the women pay the Tea-tax, tobacco is a 
luxury for themselves alone, not for their households, and 
sugar is neither here nor there, not one in ten being aware 
of the heat-giving qualities of that article. The people, 
the true plebs, will say that their bread and meat are to 
be made dearer for the benefit of men much better off than 
themselves—the belief that a Colonist is always well fed 
is universal—and they will not have it. They will break 
with the Unionists sooner. 


That result of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, which we 
regard as inevitable, may prove of historic importance. It 
was one of the less noticed advantages springing from the 
uprising of the Unionist party that it renewed the link, 
broken by the strife over the old Corn-laws, between the 
masses, who are the substance of the country, and the 
classes, who ought to lead them. The people found 
themselves in harmony with the ideas of their “ superiors.” 
They were just as determined that Ireland should not be 
allowed to secede as the House of Lords was. They were 
as proud of the Empire, and the position ill-defined in 
that word because we have not one to express the leadership 
of a fourth of mankind, as the City itself is. They were 


a aarias, 
beaten as the stiffest old Tory officer in the count 
The classes and the masses had been sad together and 
glad together, and proud of the same things. The nation 
ceased for a moment to be divided into castes, and became 
united by virtue of common difficulties and common 
aspirations. The country became one, and the people 
capable of things which are possible only when 
they are united, capable, for example, of trying that 
colossal experiment, the Irish Land Purchase Bill 
without a hot discussion upon the comparative honesty 
of English and Irish tenants. With Mr. Chamber, 
lain’s proposal that unity may disappear. We do not 
think it will, for as the controversy proceeds we 
expect the classes to see clearly that nothing so un-Con. 
servative as a sudden departure from an internal policy 
sanctioned by its results for more than half-a-century ever 
was sprung upon a country; but still, it may be made 
to appear at the election that the classes and the 
masses are opposed, and the horrid old crop of gus. 
picions such as find expression in the “ Corn-Law Rhymer’s” 
terrible “People’s Anthem”—the suspicion, before all 
that those who have care nothing for those who have not 
—may be once more revived. We see the operation of 
that suspicion in Germany, and we can conceive no 
greater political evil. It will shatter, for one thing, the 
power of that alternative party, the Unionist, which ig 
absolutely necessary to the security of the Empire, 
and make the large improvements that are required in 
our organisation—the universal training to arms, for 
exainple—entirely hopeless until forced on us by some huge 
disaster. 

Nobody seems to think anything of this great misfortune, 
this shattering of the party which, whatever its faults or 
failures—and it has certainly not shone in administrative 
work, and has not redeemed its promise to be efficient 
—has so nearly reconciled the body of the people to 
true Conservatism; but as time goes on we shall 
find that we have lost an instrument of great power, . 
which has rid us of the old Toryism, the Toryism | 
of privilege, and replaced it by a truer Conserva- 
tism, the Conservatism which does not break with the 
past except for grave reason, the Conservatism which 
distrusts abstract ideas, the Conservatism which doubts, 
as Mr. Bagehot once put it, whether the equality which 
means that everybody shall have one boot is worth the 
loss involved in putting the social system into a melting. 
pot. The destruction of this party seems to us to 
add greatly even to the huge loss which we shall 
sustain if we abandon the principle of Free-trade. 
That has given us wealth; but the other might have 
given us the social peace without which we shall never 
be able so to organisa our freedom as to make of 
it the source of power which it might in happier 
circumstances have become. A man can do nothing till 
brain and body agree, and how are they to agree while 
they perpetually suspect one another? How are the people 
to be made to believe that the governing, or at all events 
the leading, classes are with them heart and soul while 
those classes are taxing bread, and placing meat, already 
far too dear, almost beyond their reach. The converts to 
Protection say that it is all the fault of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents for discussing his proposals before they have 
been formulated ; but was it we or he who placed them 
before the country in that premature fashion ? He could 
have thought them out, and given them to the country 
entire just as well as not, and in failing to do it he gave 
up the right to complain that he was unfairly assailed 
because for the first time in his life he was not entirely 
ready. For we would far rather discuss anything else, 
argument about the truth of the multiplication-table being 
wasteful of energy; but is it, we ask, after last week’s 
experience, wholly for Mr. Chamberlain’s advantage that 
his proposals should be left to be discussed by the farmers 
and cotters of the counties as they have been by those of 
Argyllshire? Secluded as the latter are from the influence 
of London papers, they do not seem to find the new 
proposals satisfactory. 





THE WAR COMMISSION EVIDENCE. 


: = members of the Royal Commission on the War 
did not write a summary of their Report because no 





as resolute that, being engaged in war, they would not be 





doubt they felt that it was incapable of being summarised. 
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After reading the Minutes of Evidence on which the 
rt was based, we are inclined to think that as the 
a was to a summary, so are the Minutes of Evidence 
Pe Pe Report. The true Report of the Commission is the 
Minutes themselves ; they are clear, of superlative value, 
and of engrossing interest. There are a few passages 
which are almost perfect pieces of military criticism,—we 
might give as an instance Sir Ian Hamilton’s sketch of the 
cradations by which the balance of power is being trans- 
ferred from the big battalions, mechanically trained, to the 
more slender forces of high intelligence. There are thrilling 
pits of narrative which give a wonderfully fresh picture of 
war, fresh because unpremeditated, having been simply 
drawn out by the accidents of cross-examination,—we 
might mention Sir A. Hunter's description of the memor- 
able series of attacks on Ladysmith on January 6th: the 
wild weather, the sound of firing imperfectly heard, so 
that each part of the garrison on the great perimeter sup- 
osed itself to be alone the object of attack ;. the impossi- 
bility of reinforcing all points, and the failure of each 
int to understand why it was not reinforced ; meanwhile 
the knowledge at headquarters that the fate of Ladysmith 
was at touch-and-go, and two hundred men kept in waiting 
to try to smuggle Sir George White, who was sick, safely 
away in the dark down the river-bed in the event of the 
town falling. And there are opinions on the right uses of 
the different arms of the Service, so numerous and so 
varied that even if the reader cannot always form a final 
opinion for himself, he at least cannot fail to be the wiser 
for his reading. All these things are ultimately incapable 
of compression. That is why these Minutes are different 
from the Minutes of almost any other Commission. In 
the case of other Commissions the Minutes are generally a 
means of merely verifying or checking the Report. But 
these Minutes are never otiose ; they deserve to be read in 
full; and every Army reformer should use them as his 
Bible. He will not often fail to prove his point from such 
significant Scriptures. We wish that we could persuade 
every taxpayer to read them; he need not fear the tedium 
of an ordinary Blue-book, and he might help, as his interest 
grew—we promise him as confidently as though we were 
recommending a good novel that it wll grow—to dissipate 
the indifference with which even the most disquieting dis- 
closures of the War Commission are received by his fellow- 
countrymen. ‘‘ Indifference,” we say without hesitation, 
because we cannot mistake a nine days’ “ sensation ” for a 
deep desire and determination that such things shall not 
be again. In any other country in the world, and in this 
country too in former times, the chief offenders in the 
alarming series of official negligences and culpabilities 
described in these pages would not have been credited, 
as they are now, with no worse a fault than stupidity. 
We do not wish to imitate what we know most Continental 
countries would say and do to their public offenders in a 
case like this ; and we take a crumb of comfort from the 
reflection that the present indulgence is indirectly a testi- 
mony to the honesty of our public men,—we think they 
may have been stupid or thoughtless, but at all events we 
know they were not venal or treacherous. But remember 
that these offenders when they took up their offices were 
pledged implicitly before their country not to allow a life to 
be lost that need not be lost, and not to spend money that 
might be saved. If we have long since ceased to make 
our official delinquents bear their punishment in acute and 
drastic ways, the responsibility is all the greater in our- 
selves. We have simply transferred to ourselves a large 
part of the grave undertaking that every great official in 
Departments of State shall keep to a high standard of 
performance. And there can be no Departments, surely, 
where a higher standard is required than in those where 
the security and honour of the country are supposed to be 
safeguarded, and the lives of those who work for that 
security and honour are supposed to be taken into careful 
account. 


Such considerations as these, we think, are essential if 
one is to read these Minutes profitably; but as we have 
already dealt with the more delicate questions raised by the 
Commissioners when writing last week on the Report, our 
purpose now, when writing on the evidence, is rather to 
speak of the practice of war and of military administration 
in the field. And first of all, it seems clear from the 
evidence that there really is, as we felt sure there would be, 
a strong set in favour of quality as against quantity in 








troops. Sir Ian Hamilton made some deeply interesting 
remarks on this subject. He was speaking of the alleged 
enormous advantage which the defence has over the attack 
under modern conditions, and the belief (encouraged chiefly 
by M. Bloch) that a great Continental war could not come 
to any actual military conclusion because no attack could 
be pressed successfully home. This, he says, may be true 
enough of Continental Armies, in which the motion will be 
the motion of great machines, but it will not be true of a 
body of men who start out with the express intention of 
turning original thought to account :— 

“To my idea,” he says, “ under skilful leading the attack has 
rather gained than lost by the new conditions. There is so much 
more scope for mancuvre, and so much more frontage of ground 
comes into the sphere of operations, that it is almost always 
possible to take up flank and supporting positions, from which a 
deadly fire can be kept up on the enemy’s line of defence, whilst 
small bodies work their way close up and effect a lodgment as 
previously described. The difficulties of estimating the strength 
of an enemy or the direction of his fire will give great advantages 
to a bold and vigorous general, who keeps on the move, and who 
is well served by his scouts and his patrols. The defence has 
then to extend its line, and the opportunities for a clever concen 
tration to envelop one flank or to break through in the centre are 
largely increased. This is hardly the place for an essay on tactics, 
but I should like to say that I, personally, have never seen a 
determined and skilfully led attack fail when directed against a 
passive defence.” 


And in another place he says :— 


“ At some part of the line, however, it is almost certain that a 
brook, or ditch, or imperceptible fold of the ground will give some 
trifling shelter to a further advance. Half a dozen private 
soldiers may find themselves at this spot. If they possess suffi- 
cient training to recognise the possibilities of their position, 
together with sufficient new discipline, initiative, and enthusiasm 
to take advantage of it, they will creep on. They will be followed 
by others, and if, as a result, the enemy’s line is penetrated, even 
by a few men, the power of their modern armament will make 
their flanking fire so demoralising and effective that the position 
will either be abandoned forthwith, or so much attention will be 
concentrated on the intruders that an assault may become 
practicable all along the line. It will be evident that to do this 
the mind of each man must be imbued with a firm conviction 
that the other men of his own rank, whom he does not see, and 
who may be anywhere within the next few miles, are also doing 
the same and trying to seize hold of every opportunity ; in other 
words, active discipline on the higher plane really consists in an 
unalterable confidence that it also exists in others, and that the 
individual is not risking his life for nothing. All this means 
added importance to a thorough disciplinary training, and to 
esprit de corps. That is, I believe, where the conscript soldier 
will fail.” 


All this is of the utmost moment because it shows that 
our rising school of military thought believes that a 
modern Alexander with a comparatively small army of 
intellectual stalwarts could march through any country 
defended by the common type of conscript army. We are 
fortunate in having an officer who can express his view 
so intelligibly yet picturesquely. We have chosen these 
passages for their obvious qualities, but like opinions 
were expressed by Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir A. Hunter, Lord 
Methuen, General Kelly-Kenny, and others. Lord Roberts 
said :—“ If I had 1,000 well-educated men of the stamp of 
the City Imperial Volunteers, I think in one year I should 
be quite satisfied that they would be thoroughly well 
trained; if I had the ordinary recruit who comes into 
Westminster, I should say he wants two or three. 
Education and intelligence make all the difference in the 
world, to my mind.” And we need not remind any 
reader of military histories that the late Colonel 
Henderson, perhaps the strongest and most original 
historian, in a strictly military sense, of our time, was as 
keenly in favour of quality as against quantity as any 
one examined by the Commission. This is not to argue 
that we necessarily ought to have a small army. All we 
say is that quality must be aimed at first, and that it 
would be better to have a very small army (if that were 
all we could get) of clever thinkers and good marksmen 
than a very large army of dull and clumsy louts. 
“Brains,” said Lord Roberts to the Commission, “are 
even more important than numbers.” 

Now a high-thinking army which does not depend upon 
brute force must have two conditions absolutely secured 
to it. The first is that at the head of this army there 
must be a central brain of quite exceptional quality which 
shall put all the subordinate brains to the best possible use ; 
and the second is that no brain on which the country has 
spent money and instruction shall be allowed to drift away 
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from purely military purposes, while nominally fulfilling 
them. There must be no wastage. There is a vast amount 
of evidence in the Minutes bearing on both these points, 
which we put now in a quite general way, although to the 
first at least we have often given a very precise shape. 
The central brain of course will be a really efficient Staff 
for general purposes, combined with a really efficient 
Intelligence Department. We have heard a great deal 
about the failure of our Intelligence Department in South 
Africa, and we do not wish to make it appear that there 
is any cause for satisfaction now. But it is only just to 
say that the Minutes of Evidence make it appear that Sir 
John Ardagh under impossible conditions did much better 
than any one dreamed. He did not do what was neces- 
sary; he could not in the circumstances; but he warned 
the War Office, and when his warning was disregarded he 
did almost marvellously under the conditions against 
which he had protested. When Director of Military 
Intelligence, to put the matter briefly, he asked for £18,000 
a year for ten years for the special work of surveying in 
South Africa. “The end of my proposal,” he says, 
“was an offer of £100.” Sir John Ardagh proposes a 
hundred members for our future Intelligence Department. 
Now it has not more than twenty-five. And meanwhile 
we spend money upon adding clod of clay to clod of clay, 
—for that is what increasing a body which has as yet no 
proper brain amounts to. As for the drawing away of 
soldiers from a soldier's duty—a very old trouble and a 
very gross one in the British Army—the evidence of Sir 
Evelyn Wood will suffice. ‘Our system is so bad that in 
the last year, since I have been in the Second Army Corps, 
within two months of my going to Salisbury Plain, and 
during the war, I found fifty-two men all under a year’s 
service who have since gone to the seat of war—the war 
happily came to an end—who for four and a half months 
had done nothing but clean windows, prevent patients 
straying outside a given line (this is in a great hospital), 
and carry coals. All these men were under a year’s 
service ; there was not one of them who had been twelve 
months in the Army, and they had not done a day’s duty 
for four and a half months.” All these ancillary duties, 
of course, ought to be done by special camp-followers, old 
soldiers for preference, who, being soldiers, will know 
exactly how to go about their work. The Swiss Army has 
never thought of managing the matter in any other way. 
It is preposterous that a man who is reckoned as a fighting 
unit in all calculations about our national safety should be 
carrying coals and cleaning windows instead of practising 
at the rifle-butts. 

We cannot pass over the evidence of Sir Redvers Buller 
as to Ladysmith and Colenso, because though we have no 
wish to dwell upon this perfect example (as we honestly 
must call it) of confused thinking, and certainly no wish 
to press a transparent argumentative advantage against a 
brave officer who had the affection of his followers in an 
unexampled degree, yet we must claim the justification 
which is given us here for the strong protest we made when 
Sir Redvers Buller was appointed to command the First 
Army Corps. Any one who still doubts the soundness of 
what we unwillingly said then should read this evidence. 
One of the first cares in the construction of an intelligent 
army would be to avoid giving a high command to an officer 
capable of saying, in effect, that the battle of Colenso was 
an accidental result of rash precipitation on our side, 
although, as we know, definite orders had been given 
the night before for “forcing the passage of the Tugela ” ; 
or capable of thinking that the fall of Ladysmith would 
not necessarily be a blow to our military stability, or 
that the words “ Let Ladysmith go!” would not be under- 
stood as the equivalent of “Let Ladysmith fall!” or 
capable of seriously believing that Sir G. White had a 
better army inside Ladysmith than he himself had outside. 

Of thousands of other points we have no space to write. 
We notice merely in passing the great value of the 
discussion whether a mounted infantryman is to be con- 
ceived as simply a foot soldier provided with seven-league 
boots for moving about quickly, or whether he is to develop 
into a new and peculiar type of mounted soldier, different 
from a cavalryman, but yet as distinct from an infantry- 
man as a cavalryman now is. We welcome the growing 
theory that the rules of common-sense which control the 


separated whenever necessary. We welcome, 
of Lord Kitchener that the strictness of fi 
must be relaxed. No man ever yet fired at 
was told exactly when to fire. A man must 
aim is right. Volley firing is the most 
forms of fire discipline. 


One more observation we must make. We wonder how 
many soldiers will read these Minutes. Lord Kitchener 
as, of course, many others did, told the Commission that 
he should like to see the young officer professionally morg 
serious. Let us imagine a document comparable in im. 
portance to these Minutes—we think them one of the most 
important sets of papers issued in England for many years 
—published on medical science or on law. Not a single 
doctor, or not a single barrister, could afford not to read 
that document. Are not these Minutes, then, a convenient 
test of professional seriousness in the Army? How many 
young officers will read these entertaining pages, giving 
them the most cherished views of their senior officers on 
their common profession? We have been told that very 
few will read them. We should very much like to know if 
this is so, and hope that some one will be able to tell us, 
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A MACEDONIAN POLICY. 


oo one who sees in politics anything higher than 
a cynical pursuit of narrow and short-sighted self. 
interest will sympathise with the letter from Mr. Nowell 
Smith which we print in anothercolumn. The difference in 
the feelings which the accounts of the Bulgarian massacres 
in 1876 and those of the Macedonian massacres in 1903 have 
excited in England is alike remarkable and discreditable, 
There is no longer, indeed, any attempt, as there was in 
1876, to deny the truth of the stories that reach us every day. 
The defence, such as it is, takes the form of a tu quoque. Tho 
insurgents murder as freely as the Turks, consequently 
they must be included in a common condemnation. his 
easy way out of a difficuity avoids all reference to the 
origin of the insurrection. If there were no misgovern- 
ment on the part of the Turks, Macedonia would be at 
peace; or if there were still occasional revolts, they would 
count for no more than a similar outbreak in any other 
European country. It is the constant provocation given 
to revolt that makes the lot of the Macedonian peasant 
unlike that of any other peasant. Dr. Dillon in this 
month’s Contemporary Review assigns a part of this differ- 
ence to the military finance of the Sultan. The daily pay 
of the troops stationed in Macedonia is about £10,000 
Turkish. Of this sum only a portion is ever paid, and 
the soldiers are thus compelled to quarter themselves 
on the population. They must live, and as long as 
there is food to be had they must take it. The 
military authorities could not, even if they wished, 
exercise a very severe supervision over soldiers to whom 
they owe large arrears, and the result is seen in a general 
relaxation of discipline. The troops quarter themselves on 
the Christian houses, and murder and ravish at their 
pleasure. Probably no army would come very well out of 
a test of this kind, and in the case of the Turks differenco 
of religion does away with any possible scruple of 
conscience. These simple facts deprive the tu quoque of 
all its force. The insurgents are what Turkish oppression 
has made them, and unless Europe interferes the see-saw 
will go on until there are no Macedonians left to do their 
part in the process of alternate oppression and revolt. 


The last paragraph of Mr. Nowell Smith’s letter is a 
complete justification of his own action in speaking up for 
“the political faith that is in him.” The position which 
Britain holds at this moment in reference to the Near East 
is one that none of us can view—at all events, that none of 
us ought to view—without shame. The present condition of 
Macedonia is mainly the work of two Powers, and England, 
we are sorry to say, is one of them. But for England and 
Germany there would not now be a single Turkish soldier 
in the country. The whole territory would have been set 
free by the Treaty of San Stefano. Rightly or wrongly, 
the two Powers thought that the execution of that Treaty 
would be dangerous to Europe. They may have been 
mistaken in taking this view, but having taken it they 
went the right way to work to give effect to it. Their con- 
tention came to this: Russia is right in desiring to im- 





disposition of riflemen should also control the disposition 
of guns,—that the guns, that is, should be hidden and 


prove the condition of the Turkish Christians; she is 
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wrong in the way she proposes to do it. bar es waren 
te Hurope for Russia as the protector of the C aristian 
ae ts of Turkey. This was the meaning of the Treaty 
of Becta Equally with the Treaty which it displaced, it 
¢ osed ‘to set up a decent government in Macedonia. 
Bat while the Treaty of San Stefano would have been a 
reality, the Treaty of Berlin was a make-believe. Neither 
Fngland nor Germany has given the execution of it a 
thought from that day to this. Probably, however much 
zeal they had shown, the result would not have been very 
satisfactory. The Suitan is afraid of Russia ; he is not 
afraid of Europe, because he trusts to the warring interests 
of the several Powers to make any common action im- 
jossible. Sometimes, as in the case of Crete, his confidence 
deceives him ; but on the whole he thinks with reason that 
the members of the European Concert are hard to bring 
together and harder to keep together, and in this conviction 
he finds substantial consolation. But as regards the 
Treaty of Berlin he has never had any need to alarm him- 
self, Europe, at the invitation of England and Germany, 
took on itself the obligation to secure decent government 
for the Christians whom it gave back to the Sultan’s 
aternal rule, and having done this, it has consistently left 

! the obligation unperformed. 

The misfortune is that what we undertook to do, and 
might have done, in 1878 is not now in our power to do with 
any probability of success. This isa consideration which 
Mr. Nowell Smith seems to leave out of sight. We were then 
closely co-operating with Germany; now we are no longer so. 
Germany was one of the two authors of the Berlin Treaty, 
and though her sincerity in the matter was never put to the 
trial, we are bound to assume that if her partner had called 
upon her to do her part in enforcing the Treaty she 
would not have refused co-operation. But the position of 
things in Europe has changed, and Germany from being 
a warder of the Sultan has now become his friend and 
protector. Russia has naturally resented our interference 
with the arrangements made by her at San Stefano, and 
having been forbidden to set the Macedonians free in her 
own fashion, is not at all disposed to join in setting them 
free in our fashion. Her whole policy in the Near East 
has changed. Her experience in 1878 convinced her that 
the Turkish pear was not yet ripe, and she is determined 
to wait till its ripeness is assured before she makes a 
second attempt to pluck it. France is not likely 
to take any strong line of her own in a matter 
which affects Russia so nearly. Austria has no wish 
to quarrel with Russia while her own internal condition 
supplies excellent reasons for not provoking war in any 
direction. Finally, we are sorry to say, any representa- 
tions on the part of the British Government are likely to 
be viewed with indifference after the disclosures of the 
War Commission Report. However determined the English 
people may be to put their military house in order, that 
Report leaves the reader in no doubt as to the fact that it 
is not in order now. Added to all this, the attitude of the 
Balkan States towards the Macedonians is the reverse of 
heroic. Only Greece, indeed, has gone the length of 
actually ranging herself on the side of the Sultan, and this 
despicable act 1s, we may hope, the work rather of her 
politicians than of her people. But throughout the Penin- 
sula the emancipation of Macedonia from the Turk is 
regarded as expedient or inexpedient according as it will 
promote the interest of this or that element in the popula- 
tion. Greek, Bulgarian, and Serb have this, and only 
this, in common,—that they would rather see Macedonia 
remain Turkish than pass into any hands but their own. 

Still, bad as the outlook is, there is something which the 
British Government might do. The insurgents, as a letter 
signed by Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Noel Buxton, and others 
which has appeared in the daily papers reminds us, “ have 
limited their demands to a perfectly feasible policy,” and 
one, moreover, with which Russia and Austria have already 
associated themselves in principle. The reforms which 
they pressed upon the Sultan some little time back, and 
which he at once accepted, recognised the necessity of 
taking the government of Macedonia out of the hands in 
which it has hitherto been vested. What deprived this 
recognition of all its value was the inadequacy of the par- 
ticular proposals. That made it certain from the very first 
that the reforms themselves would come to nothing. (But 

the principle of interference between the Sultan and his 
subjects having once been admitted, it is not obvious why 











Russia and Austria should stop short of demanding the 
one condition which can make their reforms of any 
valve Y'that condition is the appointment of a Christian 
Goverhor, who has never been a Turkish official, 
responsible to the Powers, irremovable except with their 
consent, supported by a gendarmerie under the command 
of European officers, managing the local finance, and con- 
trolling the military and civil officials. That is what 
Britain ought to insist upon at Constantinople if she were 
in a position to insist upon pi This is what, 
at all events, she may, and ought to,/press upon the 
other Great Powers, especially upon Russia and Austria. 
It would be exceedingly difficult for these two Powers to 
refuse to join in a demand so closely resembling those which 
they themselves formulated in the spring, and the more so 
that their own demands have altogether failed of their 
purpose. The appointment of a Christian Governor and 
the employment of a gendarmerie under the command of 
European officers would leave every territorial and other 
question just as they are. No one Power would be bene- 
fited by such a measure at the expense of another. The 
future of Macedonia would be left as uncertain as it is now. 
The only difference would be that its present would be 
made tolerable. It is the plain duty, as we read it, of Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne to support this demand 
with all the insistence they can command, 





KING EDWARD IN VIENNA. 


E do not suppose that King Edward visited Vienna 
with any specific mission; but it is quite possible 
that while there his Majesty may have done some good. 
The descendant of Cerdic may speak frankly even to the 
descendant of Charlemagne, and a little frank speech from 
an equal who had just displayed his cordial friendship and 
respect by creating his host a Field-Marshal of the British 
Army may have inspired the Emperor of Austria with 
some fresh ideas. The King is desirous of peace in 
Europe, he is also a kindly man, and he may have con- 
vinced his host that peace and the callous policy of leaving 
Macedonia to perish must ultimately be incompatible. At 
some stage in the extirpation of the Macedonians there 
will be war, if it be only between Greece and Bulgaria, or 
Servia and Bulgaria, and war in the Near East is an 
explosion in a magazine,—the magnitude of the explosion 
makes no difference, for everything will catch fire. The 
Emperor knows quite well that Turkish “reforms” are 
merely pretences, and that the advice given to the Sultan 
to crush the revolt at once cannot be taken; and he may, 
when he hears the opinion of such a critic, see that if he 
wants peace he must adopt a more vigorous policy. He 
must advise the Russian Court that intervention has become 
inevitable unless the Sultan will consent to the partial 
autonomy of Macedonia under a Christian and irremovable 
Governor-General — or two Governors-General, if inter- 
national jealousies demand the division of the province—a 
consent which Russia and Austria acting together can 
extort without moving armies. Turkey will not fight them 
both with Great Britain and France holding aloof; and 
Germany will not quarrel with her one necessary ally even 
in the sacred cause of Anatolian railway concessions. 


We may be sure that if the Emperor of Austria moved, 
his representations would be heard both in St. Petersburg 
and Berlin. Our countrymen rather underrate the power 
of the Austrian Empire, and its consequent place in inter- 
national politics. ‘The statesmen of Vienna have not yet 
thought it expedient to expel the correspondents of the 
English papers, and those correspondents, being naturally 
attracted by the conflict of races which has always gone on 
within the Austrian Empire, create the impression that it 
is paralysed by its internal dissensions. That, however, 
though true enough in a way, is not the whole truth. 
The dissensions always stop short when separation is seen 
to be in prospect, and are pleas for greater autonomy, not 
revolts directed against the house of Hapsburg. The 
head of that house is still, and, as we believe, will remain, 
the executive chief of a vast mass of power, which, heavy 
and sluggish as it may be, is when once in motion so 
great that it can never be disregarded by its neighbours. 
Germany is far more completely organised; and Russia 
possesses a larger area, and potentially an even greater 
supply of men; but if Austria abandoned the Triple 
Alliance Germany would stand alone in the world, with 
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the vast armies of France and Russia sullenly menacing 
her from either side; while Russian generals acknowledge 
that the risk involved in a march to Constantinople can 
never, without Austrian consent, be safely run. Their com- 
munications would be cloven by a flank attack. Austria, 
for all her apparent quiescence and habit of lumbering, 
always retains the veto on her more active neighbours’ 
action, and her representations therefore must always 
receive benevolent consideration. The veto is not the less 
effective because Austria is now the only Great, Power in 
Europe unhampered by a transmarine policy. Her states- 
men wish, it is true, to extend her dominion to Salonica, 
and so obtain a share of Asiatic trade; but they have an 
infinite capacity of waiting, and they have nothing outside 
their own borders to defend. Their attention is riveted 
upon one small coatinent, and within that continent they 
want nothing except, and that only in certain contingencies, 
the Western strip of the Balkans. They are out of 
Germany, they have surrendered the Netherlands, they 
seek nothing in Italy; and except a certain hope of trade, 
and a resolve not to be surrounded by Russia, they have 
even to the eastward no necessity for expansion. They 
are not oppressed, like Russia, by the desire for access to 
the water, for the Adriatic communicates with all oceans ; 
and they are not alarmed, like Germany, by the ever- 
increasing disparity between the number of their population 
and its apparent means of subsistence. There is land still 
within the Hapsburg dominion for every subject, and 
though there is poverty, in places terrible poverty, there is 
none that is irremovable. The passivity of Austria, in 
fact, blinds us to her weight, and the effect of that weight 
upon European politics. Ill-cemented and too roughly 
organised, full of diverse races and tongues and creeds, 
with no “people” in the true sense, and a dynasty whose 
first merit is that it always survives defeat, the Hapsburg 
dominion is still a mighty and effective power. 

Some faint surprise is expressed, we see, that the 
reception of King Edward in Vienna was so warm; but 
there is no reason for the feeling. Traditionally the two 
States have always been allied. They fought side by side 
in the wars against Napoleon, they wished the same 
things in the great war of 1855, and though in the war for 
the liberation of Italy they were opposed in sentiment, they 
were not opposed in act. During the South African War, 
no doubt, the Germans of Austria poured out much bitter 
criticism; but the dynasty was entirely friendly, and even 
the critics proved themselves not irreconcilable. They had 
never expected, as the Germans of the Empire did, to gain 
provinces in South Africa, and when the British won 
their sense of defeat was not intensified by any sense of 
disappointment. For the rest, the interests of the two 
Empires, though not so closely allied as they were in 1855, 
are similar enough to allow of cordiality. Both desire, and 
desire acutely, the freedom of the Mediterranean. Both 
desire, and desire acutely, that there should be no 
dominant Power in Europe, but that it should remain an 
imperfect Federation of fairly equal Powers. Both desire 
peace, and both are eager that if Turkey in Europe must 
fall, its heritage should be fairly divided instead of being 
concentrated in one ambitious hand. There are, in fact, no 
jarring interests to divide the two Empires ; and the jar of 
sentiment which undoubtedly existed in the “ fifties ” ceased 
to be felt when Francis Joseph, mellowed by time, defeat, 
and suffering, developed from a tyrant into a statesman 
who could be trusted with new provinces. All England 
wished him defeat in Italy ; but when in 1878 Bosnia and 
Herzegovina passed into his hands not a voice was raised 
in this country to deprecate that settlement. The one 
ambition of Austria, to extend to Salonica, affronts no one 
here, for every one feels that Austria is Federal, and that 
Macedonia under the shelter of Vienna might be as 
orderly and as contented as Bosnia was made by the great 
statesmun who, had he but lived, might have added the 
restoration of Macedonia to his administrative triumphs. 


































































ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 


REMARKABLY thoughtful and suggestive article 
appeared in the Times of Monday under the 
heading of “The Australian Attitude.” It fills nearly 
four columns, and is all worth reading, but its general 
purport may be briefly expressed. It is, in the first place, 


Federation has resulted in giving an altogether nee 


power to the inland, country-district people, 

in each Colony the political leadership "he a 
people of the chief town, and that chief town in each on ; 
a sea-port. Now “for six States, each ruled by a co “ 
pact body of townsfolk taking advantage of divided 
country districts,” Federation “issubstituting one Commo 
wealth, ruled by a fairly compact body of countr folk 
taking advantage of the divisions between the large lanes ” 
In the second place, these Australian inland countryfolk 
while their solidarity and political power are growing an 
increasingly falling under subjection to anti-Imperial 
influences, concentrated in a newspaper of great ability, — 
the Sydney Bulletin. It is not that they are, or even 
perhaps, that their favourite journal is, inspired by dislike 
of the British nation at home. Very many of thesg 
countryfolk, of course, fought for the Imperial cause in 
South Africa, and did so, as the writer in the Times 
recognises, under the constraining force of a most intense 
emotion, in which, without doubt, affection for the old 
flag, and some sense of the grandeur of belonging to 
a mighty national family, co-operating from all cornerg 
of the world, must have played a very large part. But in 
the opinion of the Times correspondent this emotion, or at 
least its intensity, was transient. The hot fit is being 
succeeded by a cold fit; and the cooling—such seems to be 
the sufficiently melancholy suggestion—has been accele. 
rated, rather than retarded, by the visits of a sprinkling of 
Australian countrymen to England, whether as members 
of Lancer squadrons or for ordinary purposes of business 
or pleasure. What they have seen, or have thought that 
they saw, and their reflections and reports thereon, appear 
to have done little or nothing to check the general prepara- 
tion of the bushman’s mind to allow germination for the 
anti-Imperial seed steadily sown by the Bulletin, which did 
not greatly suffer even through its unsympathetic attitude 
during the war. Its position, as we understand, is 
not that we at home are, in ourselves, at all an evil or 
contemptible forty millions of people, but that we have 
permitted, or are rapidly permitting, the control over our 
affairs to pass into the hands of a minority of financial 
self-seekers in whom there are displayed all the vices which 
the bushman hates and despises. This type of person is 
perpetually satirised by the writers and artists of the 
Bulletin under the style of “John Bull-Cohen,” and 
England is represented as being so definitely in the grasp 
of this most unlovely creature that, though probably quite 
against her will, her public life and her internal and 
external policy are practically identical with his. That 
being so, it is the great aim of the Bulletin to impress 
upon the minds of its readers the importance of diminish- 
ing, instead of increasing, the strength of the ties whereby 
the young and buoyant nation of the Southern Pacific is 
bound to the Mother-country at the other side of the world, 
which, though still great and powerful, has sold, or is 
selling, its strength to a vampire. 

It is not suggested that the great majority of the inland 
Australians have yet adopted the main doctrines of the 
Bulletin; but it is very plainly suggested that they 
look upon the “John Bull-Cohen” caricatures with in- 
creasing indulgence, appearing as these do in a journal 
which has many, and some very good, claims on their 
regard and esteem, and coming, as bushmen think they 
do, from time to time nearer to reality through some 
bit of news which is promptly seized and _ utilised 
by the anti-Imperial pencil and pen. Such news 
may relate to some purely insignificant friction between 
the Home Government and that of one of the Colonies, 
and may often be, and probably is, altogether distorted 
by the caricaturist. But who shall say that he never 
has legitimate material? Who shall say what limits 
ought to be put, from a Colonial point of view, to the 
satirical treatment of the exposure of home military 
preparations afforded by the terrible Report of the Com- 
mission on the South African War? And must we not 
believe that the measure and fashion in which Britons at 
home rouse themselves to the paramount necessity of 
rendering impossible the recurrence of the paralysing 
abuses thus exhibited will naturally affect the dis- 
position of the younger nations of our blood to deem 
that a continuing partnership with us will for them be 
wholesome or beneficial? In this connection it is well 








that the unification of the Australian Colonies under 


worthy of observation that the legitimate influence of the 
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r which is maintaining the Separatist cause 


ag has been strengthened in no small 
5: ree by its steady advocacy of sound public 
" the Colonies. Ina recent issue the Bulletin is 


finance in the 0" 
quoted as claimi 
the way in urging 
expenditure on public | 
Joans, false representati 


ng, and claiming justly, that it had led 
the folly of the policy of extravagant 
blic works, resulting in the piling up of 
ons as to the reproductive character 
of undertakings to which they were applied, cooked 
accounts, and swelling deficits. Out of the situation 
which has been created by lavish and profligate finance 
there is, it now proclaims, no royal road of escape. “The 
only honest way back is the long, hard road uphill.” Very 
much, surely, may be forgiven to a paper which faces 
the indignation of all the interests sure to be offended 
= and of straightforward economy in the whole 
ublic field, legislative as well as administrative. A good 
deal which happened last year showed that the sense of 
the necessity of such reform had sunk into the soul of the 
Australians; and in the successful endeavours made, 
especially in Victoria, to restrict expenditure on public 
Departments and on local legislative and administrative 
offices, a very active and influential part was played by 
the people of the country districts. _ Just in so far as 
they struggle to put their own house in order may it be 
expected that our Australian brethren will feel reasonably 
and increasingly insistent that we at home should strive 
effectually to emancipate ourselves from all that is un- 
wholesome and crippling in our public life. 

But also, of course, there are other important lessons to 


be drawn from the study of inner Australia, so much more | 


detached and unlike England than maritime Australia, 
given by the Times correspondent. It is plain that these 
kinsmen must be treated with great consideration if they 
are not to be alienated. The Naval Subsidy Bill having 
been passed in the Commonwealth Parliament, we must 
be satisfied with it, even though logic and strict equity 
might justify our pressing for a much more considerable 


contribution than the £200,000 a year which Australia is | 


now pledged to pay. Some day we may hope and believe 
that in one way or another the Australian share in the 


maritime strength of a united Empire will be much more | 


considerable than it now is. But to press for an increase 
in any shape or form at the present moment, when without 


doubt there is at least a temporary ebb in the tide of Imperial | 


feeling, would be manifestly erroneous policy. More haste 
would be less speed indeed. At the same time, we can 
see no reason whatever to hold that the Australian temper 
is to be hopefully approached on the lines of tariff preference. 
The Australians of the country districts, in particular, are 
too well acquainted with the hard realities of life to be 


wanting in appreciation of the aversion of the British | 
working man to any fiscal system which would enhance | 


his cost of living. A frank setting forth of the 
home industrial point of view would not alienate 
him. On the other hand, it is more than possible 
that the danger to Imperial unity of inter-Imperial bar- 
gaining, on which Professor Dicey lays stress in his striking 
article in the Contemporary Review, would show itself very 
prominently in any dealings with Australia. The readiness 
out there to attribute invitations to such bargains to sinister 
financial influences in the Mother-country would operate 
powerfully to prevent their achieving any permanent Imperial 
success. Speaking broadly, we must deal with our younger 
sister-nations with straightforwardness, with confidence, 
and with sympathy, and must show them by our mode of 
grappling with our own problems that we are worthy 
partners for countries with a future as well as with a past. 








THE SEAMY SIDE OF THRIFT. 





“ Yet sure of qualities deserving praise, 
More go to ruin fortunes than to raise.” 





7 sentiment of Pope’s is truly English. Certainly the 
majority of Englishmen see the quality of thrift with 
the seamy side uppermost, and regard it as an expedient rather 
than a virtue. We have most of us a sneaking admiration for 
carelessness. Waste strikes us less unpleasantly than stingi- 


ness, and we say to ourselves that time and thought may be | 


wasted as well as money and advantage, and we dislike to see 


threatened by the strenuous advocacy of financial | 





any inadequate consideration given to trifles. One of the 
great uses of virtue is to foster love, admiration, and emula- 
tion in the beholder. Perhaps the extent to which any virtue 
has power to do this is a test of its greatness. Thrift wakes 
no such response in the mind of the average Englishman. He 
can imagine a perfect character without it; indeed, in 
describing an ideat character he would hardly impute it. 
Circumstances alone, he believes, render it necessary. He 
would not go so far as seriously to class it among “the vices 
useful in daily life.” But in cynical mood he would laugh to 
hear it enumerated with them. 


But if the point of view we have been describing is the 
commonest and most natural one for an Englishman, the 
virtue of thrift is not without its devotees in this country. 
There are those who would lead us to suppose that if once it 
| can be firmly rooted in the national character it will supply 
| the place of all the virtues,—temperance, energy, independence, 

self-respect, and no one knows how many others besides. Those 
| who worship at its shrine hold up to our admiration the clean 

German towns and the prosperous French villages. They tell 

us of housewives who can cook a palatable dinner out of 
| nothing, and save out of an income on which an Englishman 
| can barely weather a fortnight’s enforced idleness. For our- 
selves, while we incline to Pope’s opinion rather than to that 
of the thrift-loving minority, honesty constrains us to admit 
that this minority have something on their side. It cannot be 
denied that the great squalor-destroying principle is thrift, and 
that squalor is at this moment a disease which threatens the 
national well-being. If we could store thrift like oxygen, 
and pump exactly the right amount into any given “mean 
street,” its aspect would be wholly changed. Ina month the 
aspect of that street, inside and outside the houses, would 
show more improvement than the most perfect system of 
local government could accomplish in a year. But how hard 
it is to pump it into an Englishman. It goes against the 
genius of the people. He is constitutionally unthrifty, and 
the superficial appearance of his town life is for that very 
reason more ugly than that of any country in Europe. Yet 
| perhaps it is in the light of this defect that we see most clearly 
| the greatness of the English character. 


It has often been said that the English Poor Law has 
destroyed the thrift of the English people. We are inclined to 
believe that this is true; but we believe also that it is thanks 
to the English Poor Law that we are what we are. The want of 
thrift comes largely from absence of fear,—and with absence 
| of fear comes enterprise, and from enterprise the Empire. 
| Certain defects are the corollaries of certain virtues. If the 
| Englishman does not iook forward or lay up for a rainy day, 
he has some great moral advantages to set against this obvious 
defect. He is almost wholly without sordid anxiety, and has 
leisure of mind for the simpler forms of aspiration which 
show themselves most often in a rough but practical 
| sympathy. Those of us who love our country and our 
capital city would rather see Londoners dirty for ever, 
unthrifty for ever, even pauperised for ever, than see such 
a scene enacted in a London railway-station as took place 
the other day in Paris, when for the sake of a beggarly 
three-halfpence—to which, be it remembered, they had a just 
right—a crowd of Parisian workmen became deaf to the cries 
of their fellow-creatures suffocating in an underground 
station, and blocked the gangways in thrifty determination 
not to waste a third-class ticket. Such a thing could not 
have happened in London. The majority of poor people 
here are not sufficiently anxious about their pence to be in- 
different to an accident seen even from its dramatic side. 
The crowd would want too much to know what was going 
forward, if only from curiosity and apart from feelings of 
humanity. They are not taken up with the thought of gain. 
Any diversion is sufficient to call their attention from it, 
partly, as we believe, because they have for so many genera- 
tions been saved from the real terror of poverty, which is 
starvation. Truly the workhouse is not a pleasant place, and 
the poor are the last to exaggerate its amenity; but to end 
one’s days ina huge institution where one’s physical well- 
| being is considered to the extent of due attention to health 
| does not impress the imagination as hunger and possible 
death impress it. 

The Englishman has always known as he walked the tight- 
rope of extreme poverty that there is a net spread between bim- 
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self and the ground. To fall into that net is ignominious and 
uncomfortable, but the thought of it keeps him from trembling 
and leads willingly to adventure. What risks he chooses to 
take depends upon his character. If he wants to be lazy, he 
is lazy; but this is not the temptation of our people. If he 
wants to drink, he drinks; if he wants to do a kindness, 
he does it; if he wants to try his luck and exchange a bird in 
the hand for two in the bush, he tries it; and if any of these 
various things bring him to ruin, well—there is always the 
net. But, it may be said, surely it would have been better 
for him to have learned in the hard school of experience. We 
doubt it. Noone can bring up a child on such a principle. 
He cannot be allowed to experience the full consequence of all 
his imprudent actions. If such a system of education prevailed, 
for one wise man resulting from it we should get two broken- 
spirited, cautious cowards. In Roman Catholic countries the 
religious duty of indiscriminate alms-giving has to some extent 
supplied the place of legal support for all who ask it; but it 
is a very partial substitute, and cripples the hands of charity 
by robbing it of reason. 

But, it may be asked, what do you mean by leisure for aspira- 
tion? Recent discoveries prove little enough aspiration in 
lower London. Apparently there is no spirituality among 
them, and certainly very little dogmatic religion. It is difficult 
to define what one means by spirituality, and not easy to say in 
what religion consists. Evidently the Londoner thinks little 
about systems of theology, far less than any of his bene- 
factors could wish. The present systems undoubtedly fail, 
for some, alas! unknown reason, to appeal to him, but it is 
not the “covetousness which is idolatry” that blinds his 
eyes to their truth. The Charity Organisation Society, which 
encourages thrift, as it seems to us, upon the wisest lines, 
keeping in mind the temper of the people, and not trying to 
crush a virtue under a defect, requires of those who apply for 
a pension that they should bring evidence of thrift. Evidence, 
however, of expensive kindness is counted as thrift,—for in- 
stance, the partial or entire support of some relation or friend, 
or the adoption or upbringing of a child; and it is astonish- 
ing how often this spiritual thrift has to be reckoned with. 
Does this willingness to risk the workhouse for the sake 
of practical Christianity look like gross materialism ? To some 
sort of freedom from care the lower English do attain, and 
it is a great emancipation. This absence of anxiety is a very 
fine quality, a good ground for the seeds of the distinctively 
Christian virtues, and one in which envy will hardly grow. 
In England we have no class hatred, because we are really 
convinced that money is not the sole cause of happiness. 

But if so many advantages accompany a want of thrift, is 
it not then a mistake to teach it? To ask this is to mis- 
apprehend our point. We would explain ourselves by a 
quotation from La Rochefoucauld :—* Some good qualities 
when natural degenerate into faults. For example, reason 
must make us sparing of our property and confidence, while, 
on the contrary, nature should give us a good heart and 
valour.” Far be it from us to argue that an increase of thrift 
among the lower population is not infinitely desirable. All 
we would maintain is that a soil which does not naturally 
produce it is a soil which often produces far finer things. If 
by any effort we can induce thrift to grow here, well and 
good. It will never run riot in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of the English mind, and we think there is small cause for 
regret that in that mind it is not indigenous. 





A TRAVELLER’S TALES. 

ys long driving tours made in 1815 and 1816 by James 

Cobb, then secretary to the Honourable East India 
Company, form the subject of a stout volume of manuscript 
letters which has come into my possession. As Cobb, who 
addressed most of the letters to his brother in London, was 
an observant and intelligent man of the world who knew 
almost every one worth knowing in his day, a few notes about 
some of his experiences while on the road, at country inns, or 
in friends’ houses may be of interest to readers of the 
Spectator. Travelling in those times was neither easy nor in- 
expensive. When he was but three days from London, on his 
first tour, he had occasion to complain that the road between 
Buckingham and Towcester had cost him one of the springs 


aera 
Curig, he declares the local highways to be unsafe, in spite of 
the enormous turnpike charges. It is twenty-two miles fron 
Tan-y-Bwlch to Capel Curig. The tolls on that short pi 
of road amounted in the aggregate to no less than 185 8d 
Towards the end of the Napoleonic Wars the price of wheat 
mounted to upwards of 126s. a quarter, nearly five times its 
present price. The farmers in consequence throve amazingly. 
so much so, indeed, that, as Cobb was informed at Darentiy 
the whole countryside regretted the fall of the Emperor sad 
the termination of hostilities, many a farmer asserting that it 
would have paid him well to subscribe money with the object 
of keeping Bonaparte in power. 


At Lichfield, Cobb, who had known Dr. Johnson, made 
a pilgrimage to the house where that hero was born, and also 
inspected a willow tree which had been planted by the Doctor 
and which even then was believed to be the largest ta 
England. The trunk had a girth of more than twenty-one 
feet. While staying at Chester he went over to Eaton Hall 
which was then but just finished. He also saw the Flintshire 
Militia at drill, and noted that the Captains and other com. 
missioned officers of that corps knew so little about their work 
that, had not the assistance of the sergeants been at hand 
the regiment could not have been mancuvred at all. 


Chirk Castle interested Cobb greatly ; and he tells a curious 
story of a lady, a sister of Owen Tudor, whose picture, I 
believe, still hangs there. This lady, like Henry VIIL, was 
greatly given to marrying, and did not die until she had been 
led seven times to the altar. When she was following her 
fourth husband to the grave, the gentleman behind whom she 
rode on horseback ventured to urge his suit. “ Unhappily,” 
said the dame, “ thou art too late, seeing that I am plighted 
already; yet do not lose Heart, for, should it fall out that I 
have again to perform this melancholy Office, I will bear thee 
in Mind.” 

At Llanrwst the landlord of the inn gave a good imitation 

of the famous Henry Grattan’s peculiarities ; and upon being 
asked what he knew of Grattan, explained that the Irish patriot 
had been for two months in the house during the height of the 
Rebellion of 1798. That period of Grattan’s life has always 
been one of obscurity, it being the view of some that the great 
Irishman deliberately effaced himself for the time, so as to be 
able, in case of the failure of the rising, to prove that he had 
had nothing to do with it, and in the event of its success, to 
demonstrate that he had not taken the unpopular side, and 
that he was still worthy to fill the first place in the new 
Republic. It is not necessary to believe that Grattan was 
guilty of any such duplicity. He was in ill health; he had 
been obliged temporarily to withdraw from Parliamentary 
life; and doubtless he went to Llanrwst in search of quiet 
and rest. 
In Wales Cobb noticed what he took to be an ingenious 
device for evading the tax on wheeled carriages. It consisted 
of a framework like the shafts of a one-horse chaise, joined 
together by two or three traverse-boards. The rear ends of 
the shafts were shod and rounded, and rested upon the ground. 
The driver sat immediately behind his horse upon the traverses 
boards, whence, if he liked, he could step forward and mount, 
without first descending to the ground. This reminds me of 
another evasion, or partial evasion, of a tax practised in 
London at about the same date. There was a tax on bricks; 
but it would appear that the size of the bricks was not speci- 
fied. The result was that builders used bricks of huge 
proportions. The lower walls of the cellars of some of the 
houses on the south side of Brunswick Square are constructed 
of these larger bricks. The upper walls, built, I understand, 
after the tax had been taken off, are of bricks of ordinary 
dimensions. 


At Leamington the traveller saw The Merchant of Venice 
well acted at the theatre; and at the Assembly Rooms he 
enjoyed the performance of a conjurer, who was also a 
ventriloquist. The programmes of both performances are 
bound up with the letters; and the programme of the con- 
jurer, a man named Charles, is embellished with the following 
footnote :— 

“ Mr. Charles, the first Ventriloquist in England, being stopped 
by two Footpads between Bristol and Bath, saved himself from 
being robbed (through this most wonderful Power) in letting 





of his carriage; and a few weeks later, writing from Capel 





appear Voices from beside the Road: the Fellows, thinking they 
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heard the Voices of some Police Officers, went off as speedily 

as possible.—See Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, Nov. 16, 1814. 

At Warwick there is, or was, a house reputed to have bee? 
at one time the residence of Geoffrey Chaucer. Cobb heard 
about its existence, and happened to inquire concerning it 
from a woman who lived exactly opposite. ‘“ There’s a many 
questions me,” said she, “about this Chaucer. I suppose, Sir, 
that he was a very particular man, now ?” 

The second tour was to Scotland. Cobb “did” the Trossachs 
with a Scots general officer, who, @ propos of the fact that 
snow was visible on the summit of Ben Ledi, told him that in 
gome parts of Scotland lands were held by “ blanche tenure,” 
the “service” of the tenant being to present his lord with a 
snowball in July or August. This is not the usual explana- 
tion of “blanche tenure,’ or “ blanch-holding,” which, I 
believe, is commonly understood to be tenure in return for 
the annual payment of one of the smallest current silver 
coins. It would be interesting to know whether the alleged 
snow tenure was a fact, or only a figment of the Scots 
general's ingenious imagination. 

The mourning fashions in Edinburgh astonished the 
Southerner. “I saw,” he writes, “with some Surprise Men 
walking in the Streets, and conversing very cheerfully, who 
seemed to be overladen with the Trappings and Signs of Woe, 

Hatbands flowing down their Backs, and Weepers at their 
Sleeves.” Robert Chambers does not mention this fashion 
ip his “Traditions of Edinburgh” Cobb also witnessed 
at Glasgow the home-bringing of a Highland bride in the old 
style, a style then almost extinct. It was the custom, after 
the marriage, for the friends of the newly wedded pair to form 
a mounted cavalcade, and to escort husband and wife to the 
latter's new abode. On the particular occasion in question 
nearly every horseman had a woman behind him, and the rear 
of the procession was formed of all sorts of carts and carriages» 
followed by a mob of snouting children. 

At Edinburgh, which Cobb made his headquarters for some 
weeks, he visited the Courts of Justice, and both saw and 
heard several of the most eminent pleaders at the Scots Bar, 
including “ Mr. Jeffrey, the man so well known as the Writer 
in the Edinburgh Review.” Jeffrey struck his listener as being 
a most extraordinarily eloquent orator, as well as a natural 
humourist. “Iwas particularly impressed,” adds the writer, 
“with the gentlemanlike Intercourse which subsisted between 
the Bench and the Bar; and I could not help observing to my 
Cicerone that the Business of the Scots Courts seemed to me 
to be settled in the Course of friendly Conversation between 
Judge and Counsel.” Walter Scott, sitting as Clerk of Ses- 
sion, was pointed out to the Englishman, who could find in 
his countenance “no Indication of the Genius displayed in his 
Writings.” 

On the way between Glasgow and Dumbarton Cobb passed 
“the Steam Boat going to Glasgow, which carries Passengers 
fourteen Miles in two Hours for two Shillings apiece, and 
which, the Innkeepers say, cuts up the Road Travelling.” 

On an island near the Kenmore end of Loch Tay are the 
ruins of a nunnery which was built by Alexander I., who gave 

to the family of the Earls of Breadalbane a charter conveying 
the right of catching fish in the lake the whole year through, 
the only condition being that the nuns should be supplied 
regularly from the take. The charter survived the nunnery, 
and, according to the traveller, it had been held to justify the 
catching and selling at any time of certain fish which even 
then had their legal close seasons. That, however, was not 
the most interesting discovery which he made at Kenmore. 
He ascertained that all the older boys in the village school 
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does not carry his Pipes about with him. He has a Servant 
who performs that Office for him.” The piper played a 
pibroch on the terrace before dinner. Cobb wished then that 
he had shown less interest in the matter of the pipes. 
“Doubtless,” he writes, “it is my Ignorance that induces me 
to believe that the Pibroch is the most barbarous unmeaning 
Abuse of Sounds that was ever denominated Music.” 


The birth of a son and heir to the Duke of Roxburghe 
while Cobb was in Scotland in July, 1816, delighted the latter 
immensely, the secret being that the Duke, who was very old, 
and who, though he had married twice, was still childless, had 
been greatly depressed when Cobb had visited him at Floors 
Castle a few weeks earlier. To cheer him the Englishman 
had offered to bet that it would be a boy; and the despondent 
old Duke had taken the bet. Thus the birth of the son and 
heir not only put a certain number of guineas into the 
traveller’s pocket, but also drove away his friend’s gloom. 
The father was then upwards of eighty. The son succeeded 
him as sixth Duke, but not until 1823. 

At that time whisky smuggling was carried on in the 
most unabashed manner in the Highlands. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie told Cobb of the existence near Loch Lomond of 
an organised band of armed smugglers who defied the Excise 
authorities; and at Kenmore Cobb himself saw in open day 
the smugglers unloading their carts with as much composure 
as they could have displayed had they been brewers’ men 
unloading a dray in front of a London inn. 

The endorsements on the numerous letters written during 
these tours show the heavy rates of postage which had to be 
paid for them. The charges seem tc have been very irregular. 
A letter of three sheets from Berkhamstead to London cost 
2s. 3d., while one of the same size from Dunkeld cost only 
3s. 6d. As for a double letter from Congleton, it appears to 
have been assessed at no more than ls. 8d. But some of the 
letters may have contained enclosures which are not pre- 
served. Others probably included some interesting pro- 
vincial playbills which are bound up with the volume, for 
Cobb, who was himself a dramatist in a small way, and a 
renter of Drury Lane, was an incorrigible theatre-goer. How 
he could have found time to write so much, and to write it 
always with pen and ink, during the hurry and fatigue of 
almost continuous travel by road, is a problem which, I fear, 
the indifferent correspondents of the present generation are 
not competent to solve. He appears to have written at least 
one sheet to his brother every day during his absence; and 
in addition he had a large business correspondence with his 
directors and assistants at the East India House. 

W. Larrp CLowEs. 





NORTH COUNTRY FARM ANIMALS. 


[ the Northern and Border counties of England the 
habits of many of the domestic animals, both in relation 
to each other and to man, differ in a great measure from the 


ordinary behaviour of the same creatures in the South. This 


is not accompanied by any increase of wildness, or by the 


slightest tendency to show themselves independent of man, 
otherwise than by saving him a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. 
taking pains, some to make themselves useful, and others, 
which are not expected toserve man directly, being apparently 
always desirous to “behave themselves distinctly,” like the 
elder generation of Dandie Dinmont terriers. 
instance, let us take a scene under the walls of the ancient 
castle of the Cliffords at Brougham late on an August after- 


They are rather like thoughtful farm-servants, 


As an 


were fair classical scholars ; and Lord Breadalbane’s gardener | noon. Round and below the russet-coloured walls and towers 
pointed out several under-gardeners who were not only good j of the fortress lies a rich pasture, like a small park, on which 
Latinists, but also good Grecians, adding : “ They are as useful | the ancient owners fed the reserve of cattle kept as an “ emer- 
and as humble as if they possessed no such Advantages.” The | gency ration” within sight of the warders on the battlements. 


Southerner had been nearly a month in Scotland ere he saw a 
woman of the poorer class in shoes and stockings. 

He spent a very enjoyable time with the Duke and Duchess 
of Athole at Dunkeld. On one occasion the Duke’s piper was 
told off to attend upon him. He was a fine fellow in fuil | 
Highland dress, with richly laced vest, and a black plume in | 


his bonnet. But he had no pipes. After repressing his | either poaching or cattle-chasing. 
little play and scampering about they set off to the furthest 


side of the meadow, several hundred yards away, and 


curiosity for some time, Cobb appears to have asked the 
Duke where the man’s pipes were. “My Piper,” was the 
reply, “is considered to be a Gentleman; and, as such, he 








‘ 


Over this wide meadow some fifty milch-cattle were feeding in 
great contentment, when two dogs entered the field entirely 
alone, trotted past the castle walls, crossed what appeared to be 
anearly dry feeder of the moat, and then sat down and viewed 
the situation. Anywhere but in the North two dogs going out 
for an expedition alone would certainly be on mischief bent, 


Not so these. After a 


‘rounded up” the whole of the cattle, without any barking or 
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unnecessary fuss. In a few minutes the whole herd were 
moving down to the narrow neck between the castle and the 
river, close to which runs the road, leading past a large farm. 
At intervals one or other of the cows went down to the river 
to drink. When this occurred one dog trotted off, sat down 
by the cow till it had finished drinking, and then either sent 
it after the rest, or followed it, allowing it plenty of time to 
drink comfortably. It was then noticed that the gate had 
been set open. Through it the dogs took the whole herd, and 
then up the road to the milking sheds. Thus, except in 
opening the gate, the human workers on the farm had no 
further trouble in fetching in a herd of fifty cattle, some of 
which were a quarter of a mile away. 


The farm dogs of the valleys, which are more concerned with 
cattle than with sheep, seldom yap at them or annoy them, 
but carry out their work silently, and with a grave decorum 
unusual in dogs of any kind. They know the time of day almost 
to a minute. Thus a collie kept at a small farm, more as 
a pet than for work, was in the habit of going away into the 
fields to meet the ploughman as he walked home with the 
horses. The dog would arrive in the field at the moment that 
he began to locse the team from the plough. Yet there was 
nothing taking place at the house to indicate what the time 
was. Neither had the ploughing lasted for more than a fort- 
night at most. As the farms are often very scattered, and 
company is scarce, the dogs pay visits to other dogs at a dis- 
tance, usually on Sundays, when the masters do the same; but 
the dog often goes one way and his master another. It is not 
etiquette for them to be absent on weekdays, and of this they 
seem quite aware. Recently a collie which is in the habit of 
swimming a river in order to visit the dogs at a farm at some 
distance was seen to come very quietly down the bank, and 
to drop into the stream like an otter. It was making 
for its usual landing place where the shore was flat, when it 
noticed that it was being watched. Though the current was 
strong, it arrested its drift downwards as soon as it was 
covered from sight by a bush on the near bank, and by con- 
siderable effort managed to work up stream, and to land 
behind this bush, whence it slipped back to the farm. 

The quiet cunning of this collie illustrates the difficulty 
which attends the detection of these dogs when, as some- 
times happens, they become criminal, and take to worrying 
sheep or poultry. The ponies, sheep, and cattle on the 
fells, and on the wide pastures just below the heather, 
lead such independent lives that they develop intelli- 
gence of a kind not to be expected from the farm 
animals of the South, constantly kept in small “com- 
partments,” varying from the carefully fenced meadow to the 
strawyard, on the narrowly enclosed lands of the corn-growing 
districts. The stock-owner under the fells does not employ 
the mere vache to lead his cows, as does the Swiss dairy farmer, 
but none of the animals of whatever breed ever seem in difli- 
culties, except the sheep in sickness. These when ill nearly 
always descend to the sides of the streams. There are certain 
places by the riverside which serve as ovine hospitals, or 
“homes of rest,’ known to the flocks. The little piece of 
sheltered ground is seldom without one or two animals come 
to recover or die, in the early days of spring when the flocks 
are in weakest health. The skeletons of the dead would 
accumulate there, just as do the skeletons of the guanacos, 
which come in the same way and in great numbers when 
mortally sick to the banks of certain rivers of East Patagonia, 
did not the suddenly rising floods sweep these remains away. 
Their skulls and horns will doubtless be found in future 
ages embedded in what was the silt of the rivers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

On some of the lonely hill pastures below Shap Fell the 
feeding properties are so good that young cattle put on to them 
in May are fat by the end of September. Pure air, pure water, 
and clean pasture are the causes alleged, “clean” pasture 
being defined as grasses “ with no ‘’demicals,’” these being the 
unknown causes of “’demics,” or diseases, other than those 


Y Si 
and will follow the rider as far as the gate of the “intake.” 
if to see the most of him. In parts of Cumberland it is wad 
that the sheep follow the shepherds; but more often they and 
the dogs seem to have an understanding by which the latter 
convey to the flocks the wishes of the shepherd, instead of 
driving them mechanically, as do the dogs in charge of 
less-instructed flocks. In the course of their not Jon 
lives. the sheep visit towns several times. They fi 
sold there as lambs, and again as young ewes, and 
perhaps a third time as drafts, or before they go to the 
butcher. Also they sometimes pass through the towns on 
their way to their wintering ground. Apparently they learn 
to expect to find a drinking fountain or trough in public 
squares and open places in towns. This occasionally leads to 
disappointment. In a North Country town a new Jubilee 
clock was set up in an open space in the main street. The 
sheep passing through crowded round this, expecting to find 
a fountain and water there, as there ought to have been. 


Among the most amusingly independent creatures of Cum. 
berland and Westmorland are the half-wild geese. These are 
a very profitable form of stock to the farmers, for when once 
they are hatched they get their own living until they are either 
sold or fattened. As soon as they are dry after leaving the 
shell, the tiny goslings are given a pan of meal and water, 
mainly water, into which their beaks are dipped. They drink 
this up, and then at once begin to eat grass, though they can 
only toddle after the goose. They “fend for themselves” from 
that day onward, living entirely on grass, which they pick up 
in the meadows, by the streams, and by the tracks across the 
moors. For a day or so the old geese take the goslings 
to the water, but after that they do not go into the 
rivers, except to drink, and very occasionally to bathe, 
until their feathers grow. Then they wander to considerable 
distances, climbing the fells to the limit of grouse ground, or 
wandering down the rivers. They lead a most regular life, 
feeding, sleeping, or bathing at the same hour. By daylight 
they usually have a sentinel when the rest are asleep. They 
fly well, using their wings freely. A flock of fourteen of 
these geese, which last April were tiny goslings, at present 
frequent a length of river, with wide meadows on either 
side, more than half-a-mile from the farm where they 
were hatched, to which they do not return either by day or 
night. About noon on any hot day they swim or fly to a 
certain long shallow to wash themselves. At such times the 
whole fourteen are as busy at their work as laundry-maids on 
a washing day, every goose washing, preening, and drying 
itself as hard as it can. This needs considerable muscular 
exertion, and causes quite a commotion on the river, down 
which the loose feathers float like leaves. They first dive and 
“do steamers” on the water. Then they sink themselves, 
shuffle their wings and loosen their feathers, backing in the 
stream to let the water penetrate between them. Then come 
the oiling and “ironing,” which are done with their bills and 
the backs of their heads, the latter being used as brushes or 
smoothing-irons. Drying and airing finish their elaborate 
toilet. ‘The birds stand up on tiptoe in the shallow, and beat 
their wings against the wind, until all the under surface and 
“armpits” of the wings are dried and aired, when the “ wash- 
ing day” may be considered to be ended. It would he difficult to 
find fourteen human beings of the same community who would, 
without speech and by common understanding, set to work, 
and continue unanimously and without cessation or idling so 
long and troublesome a business. The geese must therefore be 
credited with rather a high standard of domestic propriety. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
ONE WAY OF SAVING MACEDONIA. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I am emboldened by your article, “ One Way of Saving 
Macedonia,” in the Spectator of August 29th, to appeal to you 





caused by infection. The only intervention of man on these | 
uplands is when the farmer or his sons ride a fell pony up to 
inspect the cattle, which is done frequently, and occasionally | 


to strike the same note again, but with a firmer hand. Yours 
is the only paper, so far as I know, which, while taking in 
general a sober and conservative line in politics, has not 


to take up rock-salt, or a little food to give variety or as a | banished every political principle, except political economy, 


vehicle for some simple item in the pharmacopoeia of the cattle- 
raiser. These visits are incidents which the stock seem to look 
forward to. They often gather together of their own accord, 


to Saturn. I obtain my information about the horrors which 
are now happening in European Turkey from the Times. The 
Times is justly proud of the range and accuracy of its foreign 
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It cannot be merely for the purpose of harrowing our 
tickling the curiosity of the lower part of human 
ature, that it allows its correspondents to describe, with a 
ye tb of language far more horrible than the most florid 
al a so many villages destroyed with their whole popu- 
ri of old men, women, and children, so many prisoners 
murdered by their escort, so many women violated with cir- 
cumstances of indescribable cruelty. But the Times records 
with equanimity the remark of one of its correspondents that 
England is regarded as a negligible quantity in the Near 
Bast, and endorses it by observing how much nearer affairs 
in China come to our business and bosoms. It is because you 
speak, though despondently, of the moral responsibility of 
civilised Europe in this matter that I venture to ask you to 


publish this letter. é fk 

A few years ago similar scenes were enacted in Armenia, with 
this difference, that the Armenians were more or less passive 
victims. Massacre and lust were described in the newspapers 
with equal power, and without result. We Englishmen could 
not act without the Concert of Europe, and it happened that 
the German bandmaster was flirting with the lady whom the 
band should have been serenading. A scratch Concert was got 
up, chiefly by those interfering Americans ; but by that time the 
Turkish Government was willing to be played to sleep. It was 
then glutted with blood and rapine. It has now slept off that 
debauch, and its appetite is as vigorous as ever. I his is the 
third of these cannibal feasts, not to mention occasional stimu- 
lauts taken between meals, which the Sick Man of Europe has 
enjoyed during the lifetime of the present generation. 

We all know that the problem of interference is a difficult one. 
There are two main objections to interference, of quite different 
kinds. The first is sentimental. There are very many among our 
more highly educated classes, and also among the military, who 
admire the Turks and despise their subjects, whether Jews, 
Armenians, Greeks, or Bulgarians. This is perfectly intelligible. 
The majority of travellers find the individual Turk a digni- 
fied, sober, and even truthful person, far more attractive 
to our Western ideas than his money-making, supple, often 
cowardly subjects; and if the Bulgarians and Macedonians do 
not come under this definition, still we have no great respect for 
those Danubian populations with their constant political unrest 
and their wild excitability. Further, in this particular case there 
is undoubted flagrant insurrection. The victims of Turkish 
massacre are dangerous rebels. ‘“ Why,” asks the highly intel- 
lectual Turkophil at his club in Pall Mall, “why will the unruly 
devils rebel”? The answer is not far to seek. But granted that 
Turkish rule does not justify rebellion—which is false—and 
granted that the individual Turk is a fine soldier and a 
man, in some circumstances, of fine character—which is true— 
still, all this does not make the Turkish method of suppression less 
of an outrage against God and man. Gentlemen who airily express 
the wish that all Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and now Macedonians, 
might be extirpated like vermin may plume themselves as men 
of the world, as superior to old-fashioned ideas of humanitarianism ; 
but let not the rest of us, less afraid of ridicule, be enamoured of 
their polished cynicism. 

But the second objection to interference is more plausible. It 
is political and diplomatic. What would happen if we did inter- 
fere? Perhaps there would be a great European War. Turkey 
is a powder-magazine which, if rudely handled, may blow up the 
peace of the world. Why should England volunteer for the duty 
of universal policeman? We have our own interests to look after 
all over the world. We have our Empire to consolidate. We are 
busy with our fiscal inquiry. I am no politician or diplomatist, 
and I am not so foolish as to suppose that, without political and 
diplomatic knowledge, I or any other man in the street or in the 
office of a newspaper can advise his Majesty’s Government as to 
the right method or the right moment for interfering in foreign 
affairs. But no one can read history or observe contemporary 
events without realising that the divided responsibility of Cabinet 
government is very apt to breed apathy. And the very abundance 
of knowledge, unless controlled by an active and resolute will, 
produces nothing but timidity, and timidity blindness.* No one 
eats or drinks or walks, or even breathes, without innumerable 
risks; yet nobody but a madman would refuse to take them. The 
diplomatist may easily foretell a thousand different, and not all 
mutually exclusive, dangers of interference with Turkish misrule ; 
but it may be that a great statesman, like many a great captain 
in similar circumstances, would put his finger upon the weak spot 
in the diplomatist’s calculations, would strike home, and by 
opposing end a system of misgovernment which has been for 
centuries the curse of Eastern Europe and Western Asia. : 

But why, since I have no practical measures to propose, should 
an obscure individual like myself make himself an object for the 
sneers of cynics? For two reasons. Firstly, because in the long 
run this is a matter for nations rather than Governments; for 
public opinion rather that diplomatic finesse. At the present day 
one has to be careful how one advocates any cause which is 
tainted with those unpatriotic notions of liberty and philanthropy. 
Liberty is a mere dream; philanthropy is sickly sentiment. 
Imperialism based on no illusory ties of blood or religion or 
civilisation, but on hard cash, which is the genuine and only 


news. 


feelings, or of 








* Since writing the above I have read the Report of the evidence given before 
the War Commission as abridged in the Times, It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark on the aptness of the illustration, 





summum bonwm,—this is the only gospel which a man must 
preach, in Parliament, in the Press, or in the pulpit, if he wishes 
to be called a patriot. Dut we have not so learned Christ,—and 
some of us have not so learned Imperialism :— 


‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Hae tibi erunt artes), pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos.” 


Which is the prouder, the less Little Englander, Imperialism ? 
To exercise our Imperial authority over its utmost scope, to insist 
to the utmost of our power.upon the peaceful progress of civili- 
sation, to bring mercy and justice to the oppressed and to put 
down the oppressor,—or to be dragged at the tail of Russian or 
German diplomacy while we spend all our energies in trying by 
the manipulation of statistics to squeeze more than two-and- 
sixpence out of half-a-crown? I have no doubt what the people 
of this Empire would really think, if once they could be roused 
into thinking at all. And surely the people of other countries, 
of America, of France, of Germany, Austria, and Italy, of all 
countries where public opinion exists, would be at one in saying 
“Turkish tyranny must cease,” if only their Governments could 
lay aside their mutual distrusts in a cause which would be for the 
benefit and honour of all alike. This is not a question of a vague 
and platonic Peace Conference. It is a definite piece of work— 
dirty work, perhaps—which the European Governments have 
failed to carry out during centuries of unnecessary wars. It 
could be done, if they would do it together, without a single gun 
being fired except in salutes, by merely requesting an elderly 
despot to pass the remainder of his days, free from all fear of 
assassination, in some more salubrious city than Constantinople, 
and by establishing a government, still in harmony with Turkish 
ideas, but with the unwonted stimulus of the fear of Europe 
before its eyes. It can be done, and it will be done, if even one or 
two Governments can be stirred by the public opinion behind 
them to take the risks of interferexce. 

But, secondly, I venture to court ridicule because, even if 
nothing can be done on this occasion, even if the Turkish Govern- 
ment is to be allowed to sink back gorged with blood and lust 
into a further period of lethargy, I believe it is the duty of any 
one, however insignificant, to speak up for the political faith 
that is in him. Only in this way, feeble as the means may 
be, can public opinion be formed and nourished. Thousands 
of humane men and women read every morning descriptions of 
these horrors. But every day on which they read them, and then 
turn to their work or their amusements without reflecting that 
the responsibility for these horrors is spread over the whole 
civilised world, they both dull their own imaginative power of 
sympathy, and add their own contribution to the sum of human 
suffering and cruelty. If even the humblest of writers can bring 
home to a few such men and women the truth that responsibility 
for crime is not lessened by division, and that other thoughts 
should inspire their politics besides the parish pump, and even 
besides the Imperial tariff, it may be worth doing. Our genera- 
tion has seen a steady reaction from the humanitarian ideals of 
the last century. Material success and the pursuit of pleasure 
have become more and more the avowed objects of public policy, of 
private energy, even of education. No Empire can stand the 
stress of storm onsuch foundations. If thecry of the slaughtered 
children and the violated women can rouse no more than a shrug of 
the shoulders and an “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” heaven help 
us when our pinch comes! For the purely selfish can never help 
themselves. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Clare, Ryde. 


NoweELt SMITH. 





RUINED TRADES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—Your correspondent, “A Yorkshire Squire,” in his letter 
in the Spectator of August 29th makes the following astound- 
ing statement:—“ During the last thirty years more than 
seven million acres of arable land have been converted into 
grass or gone out of cultivation; that means at least twelve 
million labourers with their families migrating to the towns.” 
Seven labourers for every hundred acres of arable would be a 
very liberal allowance. With the help of a little elementary 
arithmetic this makes a displacement of four hundred and 
ninety thousand labourers instead of twelve million; but 
perhaps your correspondent arrives at his tale of exiles from 
the land in the same fashion as stage armies are presented— 
by marshalling the same men in a continuous round—and 
multiplies the four hundred and ninety thousand, or some 
smailer number, by the thirty years. But beyond this there 
has not been a displacement in the last thirty years even of 
the figure I have given. Unfortunately I have not by me the 
division into classes of the 1871 Census, but in 1881 the 
Census gives the number of persons in England and Wales 
over ten years of age engaged in agriculture as 1,183,184, and 
in 1901 as 1,152,496, showing a diminution of 30,688 in twenty 
years,—7.e., at the rate of about 1,534 persons per annum. Even 
supposing the rate of diminution to have been double during 
the preceding cycle, 1871-1881, we should then only have an 
exodus in the thirty years of less than sixty-two thousand 
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labourers, of whom many would be too young to have wives 
and families. I believe many persons labour under a mis- 
apprehension as to the number of persons who have been 
deprived of employment by conversion of agricultural land 
into pasture, and that consequently the statements of “A 
Yorkshire Squire ” should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
—I an, Sir, &e., J. C. T. STEwarD. 
Empshott Grange, West Liss, Hants. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the postscript to his letter in the Spectator of 
August 29th “A Yorkshire Squire” says that he took the 
number of acres laid down to grass in the last thirty years 
“ from an abstract of the agricultural returns,” but fails to tell 
us from whence he took the number of labourers who, be says, 
in consequence have migrated into the towns,—seven million 
acres employing twelve million labourers! No wonder the 
poor Yorkshire squire found it necessary to give up at- 
tempting to farm arable land; think of twelve labourers to 
every seven-acre field! On my farm of three hundred and 
fifty acres, of which one hundred and sixteen are arable, I 
employ seven men—viz., one bailiff, one cowman, three horse- 
men, and two labourers—and in addition spend about £50 
a year on extra labour, and my labour bill by many would be 
considered a large one. In accounting for the migration of 
labourers to the towns “A Yorkshire Squire” says: “The 
simple reason is that they are not wanted on the land.” This 
doubtless may be the case where much arable land has been 
laid down to grass; but how is it that the difficulty in getting 
labour is so great in localities where the farms are chiefly 
arable and where little or no land has been of late years laid 
down to grass, and consequently the conditions have not 
altered ? Even for the little extra labour I require I can only 
get Irishmen. My own impression is that the migration of 
labourers to the towns is the natural outcome of education, 
which must tend to make the labouring class dissatisfied with 
the humdrum existence of the farm labourer’s daily life; also 
that there is a growing desire for the excitement and pleasures 
of a town life. That the tide will ever turn and flow back to 
the country villages I have the gravest doubts; but should it 
ever do so, what sort of farm labourer will it bring? It is 
sometimes forgotten that in the case of the farm labourer an 
apprenticeship is as necessary as in other trades.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., A YORKSHIRE FARMER. 





(To rue Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I believe the ribbon-weaving industry is one that Pro- 
tectionists claim to have been ruined in Great Britain by 
Free-trade. I enclose a cutting from the Midland Daily 
Telegraph of August 18th, which tells a rather different story. 
I wonder Protectionists do not assert that the crinoline 
industry was also ruined by Free-trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR Kitson. 
Whitehall Club, Westminster, S.W. 





“© Ribbon-weaving is, it appears, rapidly becoming a lost art in 
Coventry,’ says T.4.T. ‘The decadence commenced when it first 
began to get fashionable for ladies to cycle ; and the motor mania 
is the last straw. Women quickly found that they could not very 
well “ bike ” to any great extent in be-ribboned hats and dresses ; 
and they have now discovered that still less can they travel in 
that attire in a swiftly-moving automobile. The result is that, 
whereas prior to the cycling boom there were over eighty ribbon- 
manufacturing firms in the city, employing between 14,000 and 
16,000 workpeople, there are to-day only six, and these employ, at 
most, only about 2,000 hands. In short, Coventry, by developing 
as it has done the cycle and motor industry, has practically 
banned the ribbon as an article of wearing apparel, and has 
thereby prepared a rod of the thickest and stoutest for its own 
back. Luton, too, is beginning to get uneasy, for the motor is, 
they say, killing the large “ ladies’ straws,” out of which it makes 
its best and biggest profits. The fair automobilist wants no such 
fancy creations.’ ” 


THE FALLING OFF IN SAVINGS-BANK DEPOSITS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the editorial articles and 

the correspondence in your paper on the question of the day, 

—the national inquest. You are wisely, I think, admitting 

letters representing all sides and every shade of opinion. 


So far I have not observed that any one has drawn attention to 
the falling off in our savings-bank deposits. On the 22nd ult. the 
total amount was £197,500,000, and at the corresponding date in 
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million, and may perhaps be accounted for b i ‘ 
drawals, but a much more serious point is that ae ‘mont wie 
savings for the twelve months is only £2,500,000. I am fhe 4 
away from books of reference (not even a “Statistical Abstract” 
but my recollection is that two or three years ago the savi , 
were increasing at the rate of £7,000,000 to £8,000,000 a oe 
My attention has been more particularly called to the sasttes 4a. 
day because I have been looking into an article in the New York 
Financial and Commercial Chronicle of the 15th ult. which sh 2 
that the State of New York (with, I think, seven million inhabi. 
tants) had on July Ist, 1903, £222,000,000 deposits in the savin: : 
banks of the State, and the increase over July 1st, 1902, was on : 
£12,000,000, with 2,327,812 accounts open. The average incre = 
for the last six years (1897-1903) has been £12,300,000 per pmo 

These are very remarkable figures, though I do not wish i: 
press the comparison of these savings of seven million people 
and the savings—amounting to £197,500,000—of our own fete 
million people, because one can never be certain that one is cou 
paring exactly like with like. It is necessary to know the com 
ponents in each case,—but the figures, simply stated without 
drawing conclusions from them, may be of interest to your 
readers. The point of my observation, however, is that there ig 
scarcely any falling off in the increase of the New York State 
savings compared with last year, although the people there haye 
had their share of labour troubles, strikes, &c.; whereas the 
increase in the savings-bank deposits in Great Britain is a good 
deal less than half of what it was three or four years ago. “Yet 
you call a great deal of attention to the marvellous apparent 
prosperity of our people judged by the figures of imports and 
exports, railway revenues, Income-tax returns, &e. But I have 
not noticed that you attempt to explain the falling off in savings 
this last year or the increase of the unemployed. I ventured to 
call attention to these two points in a paper in the current num. 
ber of the Nineteenth Century, but I have never seen the causes 
dealt with. My own theory is that a great deal of our apparent 
prosperity—in the last five or six years more particularly—has 
been due to excessive borrowing by our Government, by our 
municipalities, by our railway and shipbuilding companies, and 
by private persons, with the inevitable accompaniment of borrow- 
ing, namely, profuse extravagance, in every section of the com- 
munity. This is my explanation (and an explanation is needed 
of the present position in the stock markets), and I shall be glad 
if you or any of your correspondents can either confirm it or 
rebut it. 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Cross. 


[No solid inferences as to the prosperity of the British 
working classes can be based upon the figures cited by Mr, 
Cross as to the amounts of our savings-bank deposits. Very 
large, and largely increasing, amounts of their savings are 
invested in small house-property, in Consols (especially when 
standing at a low figure, and offering at least the possibility 
of a considerable capital gain), and in stocks of Corporation 
undertakings, the circumstances of which are known to the 
investors. Butno Returns on these points. are available—Eb, 
Spectator. | 





FISCAL POLICY. 

[To Tue EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—It is perhaps natural that nearly all the present dis. 
cussion on fiscal policy should be carried on on economic and 
material lines, and by professors, economists, politicians, 
essayists, and journalists. But after all, abstract articles in 
a struggle like this do not convert many people—that, at 
least, is my experience. Sixty years ago even the eloquence 
of Cobden and Bright needed something else to back it up. 
Interminable statistics, tables of imports and exports, balance 
of trade, &c., have never yet appealed to the “man in the 
street,” and these men will have a good many votes when the 
issue is decided. 


Now personally I stand impartially outside that issue. I give 
no opinion either for or against Mr. Chamberlain, either for or 
against Protection or Free-trade in the present discussion. Asa 
convinced Socialist, I am persuaded that in neither lies the social 
salvation of the community, in this or in any other country. If 
Protection can be shown to be good for physical and moral ad- 
vancement, I am an economic Protectionist; if Free-trade can be 
thus shown, I am an economic Free-trader. But so far as 
regards social solutions I can quite convincedly and impartially 
say, “A plague on you both!” Perhaps, then, I can without 
bias state what I believe to be an actual material fact about the 
artisan “man in the street ” from a very long and close acquaint- 
ance with him. If any political party had a statesman strong 
and audacious enough (Lord Randolph Churchill in the heyday 
of his popularity is the sort of man I have in my mind) to put a 
tax on imported manufactured articles in a considerable number 
of trades, and leave food and raw material alone, he would sweep 
the vast majority of our British industrial workers in our towns 
into his political net, not from the standpoint of pure economics 
or statistics, but from what they believe to be a practical stand- 
point. “Labour” is Protectionist in many respects.  ‘I'rade- 
Unionism, fair-wages clauses, eight-hour agitations, anti-sub- 
contracting, anti-sweating factory laws, the general international 
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Labour movement, are all essentially Protectionist, in that they 


ours to surround the workers with artificial restrictions 
ny nega ward off what they believe to be unfair competition 
fr outsiders. They are all absolutely opposed to that unlimited, 
arestricted competition which is the essential bottom idea of Free- 


Ware before me a remarkable speech made by Mr. W. C. 
Steadman, L.C.C.,in June last at a meeting of the London County 
Council on the question as to whether the ironwork of the new 
Vauxhall Bridge should be obtained from Belgium or restricted 
to British manufacturers. The Bridges Committee proposed the 
latter, and Mr. Steadman supported them in spite of the fact that 
the Belgian tender was the lower, owing, as he said, to the fact 
that with low royalties and low wages the Continental manu- 
facturer is able to offer the lowest of tenders. He pointed out 
that it was exceedingly difficult to supervise, in the wages direc- 
tion, work done in a foreign country, and went on to say :—“ The 
Council itself is a Protectionist. It has laid down a Standing 
Order on the books to see that the workmen employed on our work, 
whether in this country orabroad, are getting the recognised Trade- 
Union rate of wages. It has failed to do that in the case of the 
Belgian rails,—absolutely failed to do it. That being so, we have 
got nothing else to do but to support the recommendation of the 
Bridges Committee on this occasion.” The Free-traders on the 
Council, however, plumped for Belgium, and thus upheld the 
contention of the Socialist, and of, as I believe, the majority 
of artisans, that unlimited Free-trade in manufacturing in- 
dustries really and logically means unlimited sweating. I 
remember some years ago, at the time of the anti-sugar- 
bounties agitation, talking to some of the most prominent Free- 
traders on the London Trades Council, and every one of them, as 
awerker, was most strongly in favour of countervailing duties. 
To i..em cheap sugar did not compensate for loss of employment 
in the East End, neither did the fact that some of their class 
might be getting a little better wage by jam-making in Dundee. 

I expect, Sir, that your Protectionist readers will have been chort- 
ling because they think that, as an impartial man, I have been 
arguing in favour of Protection! Nothing ofthesort. Still a plague 
on both your houses. What was Mr. Steadman’s objection to the 
London County Council Belgian Protectionist tender? Low wages, 
and the workers there badly off. It is a moot point, and one very 
difficult to decide, whether all round the workers of a Protectionist 
country are worse off than those of a Free-trade country. I have 
never seen such dire poverty in Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, or New York as I see every day in London. But of 
this we may be certain, all round they are no better off. And 
of this we may also be certain, that while in a Free-trade 
competitive country the profits of industry do not necessarily, 
because of Free-trade, flow into the pockets of the workers, 
without long and painful struggles in the shape of Protec- 
tionist Trade-Unionism, &c., those profits in a Protectionist 
country do flow into the pockets of landlords and manufacturers, 
as against the workers. 

No; neither in Protection nor in Free-trade is the real remedy to 
befound. Charles Bradlaugh once told me that he heard W. J. k'ox 
deliver that famous speech in Covent Garden Theatre in which he 
pictured, under the reign of Free-trade, all our prisons empty and all 
our workhouses in ruins. With our criminal population and our 
million paupers we shall have to wait a while for Fox’s ideal. But 
there are prisons and paupers also in every Protectionist country 
in the world. For their abolition we must look in other direc- 
tions,—most of all, as I believe, to a wise and ordered Socialism. 
Protection and Free-trade are at the bottom Labour questions, 
and the discussion on them and the struggle between them will 
cease only when the people of all civilised countries shall collec- 
tively own themselves, because they collectively own the means 
which are necessary for their individual and collective existence. 
Then it will be to the interest of all to supply the needs of all by 
mutual labour, because so, and so only, will they individually 
obtain the satisfaction of their own legitimate desires, and this 
will lift the whole question above the plane of mere physical 
materialism, for it will involve the constant practice of the higher 
mental and moral qualities of the race. Communism! Yes, I 
know that, and I rejoice in it, for a sane Communism is the highest 
ideal, economic, political, social, scientific, philosophical, and 
religious, which has ever been offered to the world. 

—I am, Sir, &e., HERBERT Burrows. 


99 Sotheby Road, Highbury Park, N. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reading the letters published in your columns I have 
seen no mention of the reason given by Professor Fawcett 
why in England imports must be permanently in excess of 
exports. The passage is at p. 403, Book IIL, chap. 7, “ Manual 
of Political Economy,” and is as follows :— 


“Tt is not correct to say that in all cases the equation of inter- 
national trade requires that the exports of a country should be 
equivalent in value to the imports; on the contrary, if a country 
is in debt to other countries, her exports will exceed in value her 
imports by an amount equivalent to her annual indebtedness. If, 
on the other hand, a country should be a creditor and not a 
debtor of other countries the value of her imports will exceed 
that of her exports by an amount which will be equivalent to the 
indebtedness of other countries to her. In estimating the amount 
of indebtedness of one country to another an account ought also 











to be taken of payment due for services rendered, such, for 
instance, as the carriage of goods. One of the chief reasons why 
the imports from the United States to England always largely 
exceed in value the exports is due to the fact that the carrying 
trade between the two countries is almost entirely done by British 
ships. Itis therefore evident that a considerable amount of the 
produce exported from the United States represents a payment to 
English merchants and shipowners for the service rendered in 
carrying American produce. The enunciation of these principles 
at once affords an explanation of the circumstance that England’s 
imports largely exceed her exports, whereas in India and in many 
other countries the exports exceed the imports. From the 
number of foreign loans that are raised in the London money 
market. and from the great amount of English capital that is 
embarked in various foreign investments, it is quite evident that 
large sums are each year due to England from foreign countries, 
independently of the amount which may be due to England for 
the commodities purchased from her. Hence it follows that 
foreign countries will have to send to England an amount of com- 
modities considerably in excess of the amount which would be 
required to pay for the commodities procured from England.” 


If this reasoning is sound, it appears more correct to say that 
the unexampled prosperity of the country is shown by the 
extraordinary excess of imports over exports than to say that 
it is notwithstanding this latter, as in the letter signed 
“C. 0. K.” in the Spectator of August 8th.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. G. F. 





THE ALLEGED EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 

(To THe Eprror or tue ‘“ SpPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Referring to the letter of “ Merchant” in the Spectator 
of August 29th, may I point out that the profits of foreign 
branches of English firms would not appear in the Inland 
Revenue statistics as “ Interest on foreign investments,” but 
would be included in the general class of “ Profits from trades, 
&e., carried on in the United Kingdom,” the profits of the 
firm being dealt with as 1 whole? From my own experience 
I know that the profits of this nature must amount to an 
enormous sum in the aggregate, and the fact of their exclusion 
from the official figures should be remembered in basing any 
argument upon those figures.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SURVEYOR OF TAXES, 





EXPORTS OF BRITISH FLOUR TO BRAZIL. 
{To Truk EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As your esteemed correspondent, Dr. J. F. White of 
Dundee, has referred to me in your columns as his authority 
for certain figures which he quotes in the Spectator of 
August 29th, may I usk you to be so kind as to spare me 
sufficient space in your crowded columns so that all the 
figures with which I supplied your Dundee correspondent 
regarding “our exports of flour to Brazil” may appear? 
They are as follows :— 
EXpoRTS FROM THE UNITED Kitncpom To Brazit. In hundredweigh's. 
1896. 1897. 1998. 1899. 1900, 1901. 1902. 


(A) 1,421 ... 81,459 ... 28,170 ... 3,569 ... 40,714 ... 65,027 ... 53,662 
(B) 28,750 ... 21,394... 3,217... 8,421 ... 14,857 ... 13,915 ... 3,967 








Total ... 30,171 ... 102,833 ... 31,387 ... 11,990 ... 55,571 ... 78,942 ... 57,029 

(A) Manufactures of the United Kingdom, 

(B) Foreign and Colonial merchandise. 
Shown thus, the trade does not appear to be so insignificant 
as Dr. White makes out, and when one comes to consider that 
this is, after all, only a small fraction of our export trade in 
flour, Mr. C. Booth’s feeling of satisfaction expressed in the 
Spectator is not unwarranted. This novel trade has been 
growing steadily in recent years, until the registration-duty 
of 3d. per hundredweight on foreign wheat imposed in 1902 
apparently gave it a check. The following are the annual 
totals taken from the Board of Trade Returns during the past 
ten years :— 

ToraL Exports FROM THE UNITED KiNGDom oF Ftoor. 





1893. 459,000 ewts. 805,000 ewte. 
1894. 452.000 ,, 1,029,000, 
1895. 477,000 ,, 1,121,000 ,, 
1896.. . 704,000 ,, 1,168,000, 
1897. 603,000, | 785,000, 





If the trade be left free to develop, there seems no reason why 
the history of the next ten years should not be as satisfactory 
as that of the past decade.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Liverpool. Gro. J. S. BROOMHALL. 





THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have been away for a short holiday, and have in conse- 
quence only just seen the Spectator for August 15th and 22nd. 
Your footnote to my letter asks for the quantity of sugar refined 
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in Great Britain during the year 1902, and states that the 
experts I refer to are unnamed. I would ask for space in your 
columns to answer these two points. 


The quantity of sugar refined in 1902 was less than that refined 
in 1897, as in the latter year the imports of raw sugar amounted 
to 677,000 tons, of which 602,000 tons were refined; the imports of 
raw sugar in 1902 were 659,000 tons, and as in this year many 
refineries worked short owing to the very large supply of foreign 
refined, the quantity passing through refiners must have been 
less than in 1897. The reason I did not give 1902 in my letter 
was that I had not exact figures for any year after 1897 by me, 
but any one conversant with sugar statistics knows that the dif- 
ference in the amount of sugar refined in this couutry during the 
last six years is a bagatelle. You will recollect that your corre- 
spondent, “Sugar Merchant,” in your issue of July 18th stated 
that “a great deal more sugar is refined in this country than was 
the case before the bounties came into force.” The facts are as 
follows :—In 18838 over one million tons of sugar were refined in 
this country ; in the last twenty years this has gradually dwindled 
to 650,000 tons. The amount of foreign refined sugar that came 
into this country in 1883 was 164,000 tons, and last year was 
919,000 tons. These figures require no comment from me. With 
regard to the experts who are all of opinion that sugar will not 
be on the average higher in price during the next ten years than 
was the case during the last ten years, I referred to those who 
have the handling of the vast supplies of sugar which come to 
this country, of which Iam one. I consider that with forty-seven 
years’ experience as a specialist I am in a better position to judge 
the future prices of sugar than those who write on this subject 
for political purposes. 

With regard to Mr. Perris’s letter in your issue of August 22nd, 

I may state that however worthy that gentleman may be in the 
subject of literature, he has no acquaintance with the sugar trade, 
and I fail to grasp why he should write so much on a subject 
about which he knows practically nothing. Mr. Perris quotes a 
late publication of the Board of Trade, and I may therefore be 
allowed to do the same. In this Return, “ Wholesale and Retail 
Prices,” the cost of sugar paid by certain families in the United 
Kingdom is given, and works out at 2d. per pound, or 18s. 8d. per 
hundredweight. This price represents the value of ordinary 
white granulated. The wholesale price which allowed of this 
sugar being retailed at 2d. per pound is given at 12s. 4d. per 
hundredweight ci. To-day granulated sugar can be bought for 
September delivery at 10s. 10d. per hundredweight cif. Mr. 
Perris is terribly afraid that he will have to pay more for his 
sugar after September lst; he can reassure himself, for Tam in 
the happy position of being able to offer him sugar at 10s. 10d. 
per hundredweight cif. 

In conclusion, may I quote the last paragraph of Professor Lujo 
Brentano’s article in the Fortnightly Review tor August ?>—“ Even 
if there be no fresh building up of the British Empire upon a 
Protective basis as the result of Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation, 
perhaps there may be an extension of the principle of counter- 
vailing bounties against export premiums of that kind, which was 
adopted by the Brussels Sugar Convention. If this were the 
case, it would be a death blow to all Protective policy, and an 
impulse towards the universal introduction of Free Trade, and 
Mr. Chamberlain would then appear but a manifestation of that 
power which ‘ever wills the evil, but ever shapes the good.’” 
In my opinion, Mr. Chamberlain wills no evil, and never has; 
but in any case I agree with Professor Brentano that the Brussels 
Convention shapes the good. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

[In his previously published letter Mr. Czarnikow referred 
to “the whole of the experts who deal in beet and cane sugar 
in Mincing Lane” as holding the view, which he now 
reiterates, as to the probable course of sugar prices. On 
our declining to follow him into an argument based on the 
“alleged opinion of unnamed experts,” our correspondent 
now, it will be seen, offers us his own name alone in sub- 


stantiation of his assertion.—Ep. Spectator. | 


C. CZARNIKOW. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—My attention has been drawn to the various letters that 
have appeared in your issues of July and August with regard 
to the Sugar Convention Bill, and though I am very loth to 
enter into a newspaper discussion, I feel compelled to address 
you in order to correct some of the misstatements which have 
uppeared with regard to the sugar-refining industry. 

A “Sugar Merchant” in your issue of July 18th states: “As a 
matter of fact, a great deal more sugar is refined in this country 
than was the case before those bounties came into force.” I do 
not know how “Sugar Merchant” obtained his facts, but the 
quantity of sugar turned out by the British refiners last year 
was smaller than any year since 1872, and in that year the 
quantity of sugar refined in this country was about 80 per cent. 
of the total consumption, whereas last year the quantity refined 
was only about 40 per cent. 

Further, “Sugar Merchant” states that, “with a few trivial and 
temporary exceptions, the foreign bounties on raw sugar have 
been only proportionate to those on refined sugar, so that to the 
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has always been from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per ton higher than the 
bounty on raw bect sugar, so that the foreign refiner has bee: 
enabled to sell at cost price and yet receive a handsome profit 7 
his manufacture. During the last two or three years this 
advantage to the foreign refiner has been considerably increased 
owing to his profits out of the Cartel system, and it is impossible 
to estimate accurately the increased bounty on refined which the 
foreigner has lately obtained. 

More serious still is his statement that, “so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, this preference to German refiners in the 
bounties was put an end to by the protection unintentionally 
given by Sir Michael Hicks Beach in the existing scale of our 
Sugar-duties. That protection was so obvious that the Brussels 
negotiations would have come to an end unless our Government 
had consented to our refiners being compelled to work in bond 
paying duty on the finished product only.” : 

The advantage to the British refiners under the system of 
duties on raw sugar was practically nil. Refining in bond was 
insisted upon by the British delegates in order to secure fair 
play to the British refiner, as by no other system would it have 
heen possible to prevent indirect bounties being received by the 
foreign refiners. 

“Sugar Merchant” admits that sugar refining during the 
twenty-three years of duty-free sugar did not increase in pro- 
portion to the consumption, but states that “this, however, was in 
no way due to bounties, but to the fact that under free sugar the 
better forms were so cheap that the public refused any longer 
to buy the common forms of so-called refined sugar manufactured 
in this country under the Protective scale of Sugar-duties in force 
up to the time of their abolition in 1878.” 

It is quite true that there has been a large increase in the con- 
sumption of foreign granulated sugar since the abolition of duties 
in 1874, not in 1878, but the great increase did not take place 
until 1883 and onwards. <A good deal of the white sugar coming 
to this country is not refined sugar at all, and up to about 1883 
only received the bounty given on raw sugar; but after that date 
this white raw sugar was exported under the head of refined sugar, 
and therefore received the increased bounty which was paid on 
refined sugar. The British sugar refiners would have been quite 
prepared to supply this sugar, but they, of course, could not 
compete in the face of the increased bounty which the foreigner 
received, 

I do not wish to touch upon the question of confectionery and 
other trades which are stated to have been built up on cheap 
sugar, for it has been clearly demonstrated over and over again 
that their present position is not in any way due to the low prices 
of sugar during the last few years; but they were flourishing 
when sugar was at a considerably higher value, owing to the pro- 
tected market which they enjoyed under the bounty systems. 
—I am, Sir, Xc., Epwin Tarte, 

21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

[The important position of Mr. Tate's firm in the sugar 
trade alone induces us to give place to his reply to a letter 
published so long as seven weeks ago. But even his authority 
cannot avail, in our judgment, to establish the inaccuracy of 
the view which, we believe, has been long and generally 
accepted as beyond challenge,—viz., that the great, though 
doubtless artificial, cheapness of sugar which has prevailed 
under the bounty system has served to build up the pros- 
perity of a number of subsidiary industries —Eb. Spectator. | 





WHITE LABOUR AND THE TRANSVAAL GOLD- 
MINING INDUSTRY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me to comment briefly on your 
editorial note to Mr. R. Maguire’s letter on the above subject 
which appeared in the Spectator of August 15th. Although 
I have considerable knowledge of the mining industry in 
Australia, I do not think it possible without a very elaborate 
investigation to compare Australian mines with those on the 
Witwatersrand, or to consider with any accuracy your some- 
what vague statement that “there are ores of a lower grade 
[than those in the Transvaal] worked successfully by white 
labour in Australia.” I am, however, prepared to demonstrate 
that it is impossible to work even the richest mines on the 
Rand by white labour with a fair and reasonable profit. The 
question has been thoroughly considered, and a very careful 
estimate made—on the basis of prices in 1899—of the diffev- 
ence in the cost of working eight Rand mines by white labour 
instead of black. For the purpose of this estimate it was 
assumed that the white man received 12s. a day (the present 
rate of pay is 20s.), and that he would do twice as much work 
in that period as the native, an assumption, however, which 
has never yet been actually realised. The figures show that 
with white labour the reduction of profits is so considerable 
that in the case of one mine a profit of about 9s. per ton 
was converted into a loss of about 2s, per ton; and that as 





refiners, as such, the bounties made no difference at all.” In 
reply to this I would point out that the bounty on foreign refined 


regards the other seven mines, the profits were reduced so 
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that to work them on these lines would be more a 
Ae? of philanthropy than of legitimate business. I do 
ss what evidence you possess for your statement that 
at italist in South Africa prefers black labour to white 
bs he dreads the white man’s vote. Whether this is 
true or not, it is evident that the disastrous results of the 

‘nation of the Labour vote in Australia are not likely to 
pea other Colonists to place their necks under the same 
= Under the influence of this vote skilled labour is pre- 
Je tod from coming to the continent, the birth-rate has 
prec alarmingly, Government expenditure has been 
wasteful and extravagant, the sugar industry in Queensland 
has received a severe check, while the shadow of a great fear 
hangs over Victoria that her forthcoming loan will not be 
seceived here at any price. Many and various are the 
imaginary crimes imputed to the African capitalist, but at 
least he should be credited with sufficient intelligence to 
observe and digest the obvious lessons of contemporary 
Colonial history.—I am, Sir, &e., G. Seymour Fort. 
2 Little Stanhope Street, Mayfair. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your note to Mr. Maguire's letter in the Spectator of 
August 15th you state that ores of a lower grade than those 
of the Transvaal mines are worked successfully by white 
labour in Australia and in Western America. As this is a 
statement which, if borne out by the facts, would go far 
towards settling the question of the importation of Asiatics, 
you would be doing a great service if you or some of your 
readers would give some examples. Personally I know of 
none and can hear of none which are being worked at a profit 
in similar circumstances in regard to the size of the lode 
and the depth of working where the motive power is steam 
and coal is not easily accessible.—I am, Sir, &c., FB: 
[In contending that white labour might be profitably 
employed on the Rand mines we relied on the information 
furnished us at different times by various correspondents. 
Thus “R. H.,” in the Spectator of October 18th, 1902, states: 
—“I am largely interested in gold-mining in Queensland, 
where our labour is white. As regards climate, it has one at 
least not better than the Transvaal. We can make good 
profits there, and have to work with material which on the 
average is not so rich in gold as that on the Rand, and our 
material is, moreover, harder to treat, requiring a greater 
number of stamps to crush a given quantity.” Again, 
“A. M. G.,” recently returned from South Africa, describes 
in the Spectator of February 28th, 1903, the experiments 
made by the manager of one South African mine who was 
“demonstrating that white labour plus machinery can in some 
mines be profitably employed to do work on which black 
labour has hitherto been exclusively used.” Again, Mr. W. 
Fischer Wilkinson, a high authority, writing to the Spectator 
on March 21st, 1903, while holding that to substitute white 
labour for black on a large scale, at present rates of pay, is 
impracticable, admits that “the number of whites employed 
fon the Rand mines] has been on the increase, and a consider- 
able amount of work formerly done by natives is now per- 
formed by unskilled white labour.” Lastly, in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century, in an article by Mr. 
Edgar P. Rathbone, late Inspector of Mines to President 
Kriiger’s Government, a strong advocate of making the 
native work, and an uncompromising opponent of the 
Exeter Hall view, the writer quotes the opinions of various 
experts. One, whom he describes as taking the deepest 
interest in the native labour question, while dismissing the 
notion of substituting white for Kaffir labour en bloc as im- 
practicable, says :— There is, I venture to think, an enormous 
scope for white men in the branches of the work in the mines 
and on the surface which the native is not fit for, and should 
never be permitted to compete for.” Another witness, one of 
the higher officials, says:—“‘I think there will be soon only 
two alternatives—the introduction of either white unskilled 
labour or of Asiatics. The latter I would fight against tooth 
and nail, and the former I think quite practicable.”—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MR. JOHN HAY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—As an American, I thoroughly enjoyed the cordial appre- 


appeared in the Spectator of August 22nd; as a friend of Mr. 
Hay, I agree with the writer that the eulogy, though richly 
deserved, is likely to shock the modesty of the able but un- 
pretentious statesman at Washington. English praise of an 
American official charged with the conduct of his country’s 
foreign affairs has sometimes proved politically embarrassing 
to its subject; but the diplomatic achievement that prompted 
your remarks is one in which England is not directly con- 
cerned, so that Mr. Hay’s embarrassment in reading your 
generous words must be purely personal. While the Secre- 
tary’s most important training in public affairs was received, 
as you point out, at Lincoln’s side during the Civil War, his 
subsequent connection with the Diplomatic Service at home and 
abroad helped largely to fit him for the post of Ambassador to 
England, and to make him, when he was recalled to America, 
the best equipped head the Department of State has ever 
had,—just as Mr. Roosevelt’s varied experience has made him 
the best trained of our Presidents. Perhaps, as a newspaper 
man, I attach undue importance to Mr. Hay’s training as a 
journalist; yet I cannot but think that the alertness, if 
not the breadth, of mind for which he is conspicuous is 
attributable in part to his former connection with a great 
daily journal, the New York Ticbune. What you say of the 
need of thoroughly trained statesmen in America is true and 
timely. The Secretary of the newly created Department of 
Commerce, Mr. Cortelyou, was “ Secretary to the President” 
under Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. McKinley, and had previously 
been private secretary to the latter official. Mr. Lamont, 
Secretary of War in President Cleveland’s second Cabinet, 
had been his chief's private secretary during his first term at 
Washington, and previously when he was Governor of New 
York. Instances might be cited of other American public men 
who have held private secretaryships, but they are too infrequent 
to invalidate your argument. If American statesmen do not 
oftener, as you suggest, employ the sons of the rich as their 
secretaries, it is li.rgely, perhaps, because these young gentle- 
men are more profitably employed—from a utilitarian stand- 
point—in acquiring in their fathers’ offices the experience 
necessary to fit them for carrying on the business when 
they shall inherit it. Moreover, the number of statesmen by 
profession is relatively, if not absolutely, smaller in America 
than in England; and the tenure of office is usually briefer 
and more precarious there than here. Now that steps have 
been taken to make the Consular Service less insecure than it 
used to be, and consequently more attractive to young men of 
ability, a school for the training of Consuls, and incidentally, 
I believe, of diplomats, has been founded by private means at 
Washington. Its graduates could not better begin their life- 
work than as the private secretaries of such men as President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay.—I am, Sir, &c., 





J. B. G. 





ARMY REFORM. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Never were truer words written than those in your 
article on the War Commission Report in the Spectator of 
August 29th, in which you say regarding “stupid” officers 
that in other professions advancement is open to young men 
with brains but without money, while in the profession of a 
soldier it is not. The Return on Army promotions made last 
June to the House of Commons clearly exemplifies this 
proposition. From it may be seen the fact that, notwith- 
standing recommendations of Military Education and other 
Commissions and promises of War Secretaries, those who enter 
the Army with the lowest attainments obtain the quickest 
advancement, eventually resulting in their being given com- 
mands over the heads of men who, because they join the 
scientific corps, are left far in the rear in their relative 
positions in the Service. The Return referred to shows that 
the average rate of promotion is quickest in the cavalry, next 
in the infantry, leaving the Artillery third, and Engineers last. 
This is the reverse order to which their training would seem to 
entitle them when itis remembered thatasa rule cavalry commis- 
sions are given to the cadets lowest on the Sandhurst list, while 
Engineers commissions are won by those highest on the list of 
cadets passing out from the Woolwich Academy, and who 
subsequently have to go through a further training lasting 
nearly two years at Chatham.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TAXPAYER. 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 


Srr,—In your valuable article on the Report of the War worked so. At once there sprang up brisk competi 
Commission in the Spectator of August 29th you truly | Commissions in the Line. While that continues, 


ie 
to open the Service to men of slender means, and it has 


tion for 
it can 


remark: “the first thing to do is to make the Army a | hardly be maintained that the successful competitors in Army 
possible career for poor men.” That may be, and perhaps | ©*@minations are exceptionally “stupid,” as compared with 


is, “ the first thing to do,” but it is not the only, or perhaps 
the most important, thing. In my opinion, it is of equal, and 
perhaps of greater, importance to get rid of the man who, 
as you say, “only enters a ‘crack ’ regiment for amusement or 
for show.” Our so-called “crack” regiments are officered too 
much, if not exclusively, by this class; and to ensure their 
exclusion something more is wanted than to increase the pay. 
This would perhaps facilitate the admission of some whose 
means do not enable them to select the career, but it would 
not exclude, if only because it vould increase the attractions 
to, the so-called “ornamental” o“icer. Besides increasing 
the pay, we want to diminish the expenses of the “crack” 
regiment officer. The State shoul! pay a larger proportion 
than at present of the officers’ necessary or useful expenses, 
and should not allow expenditure to be incurred from private 
means for show and “swagger,” as is now too often the 
case. Unless some such prohibition exists, it is easy to fore- 
see that the poorer officer would pass a life with his wealthier 
colleagues which of itself would operate as a deterrent 
instead of an inducement to choose a military career. I do 
not see why officers of “crack” regiments should be wealthier, 
or even better educated, than in other regiments. We want all 
our officers to be gentlemen and to pass a stiff military exami- 
nation. We do not require them to be wealthy, and, indeed, 
if they are and have been brought up amid wealthy surround- 
ings they are likely to be, not superior, but inferior officers. 
There is certain to be much discussion next Session in the 
House of Commons on the Report of the Royal Commission, 
when, if I have the opportunity, I hope to enforce these views. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Bensamin L. CoHEN. 
Highfield, Shoreham, Sevenoaks. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your article on “ Army Reform” in the Spectator of 
August 29th there are two statements on which I offer a 
passing comment. (1) That in the early part of last century 
a sovereign bought more. The Report of the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade just published is prefaced by a 
chart showing “ changes in the level of general prices 1801- 
1902, based on the Index Numbers for 1801-1846.” The year 
1871 is taken as the standard. Till 1827 prices never fell 
below the standard; since 1877 they have never risen above it. 
From 1800-15 prices never fell below 50 per cent. above what 
they stand at td-day; between 1815-27 they fell for a couple of 
years only to within 25 per cent. of to-day’s’prices. Taking 
the whole century, prices from 1848-53, in 1886-87, and from 
about 1893-99, were slightly lower than now. The Report 
deals with the wholesale and retail prices of coal and metals, 
of textiles, of food and drink, and of miscellaneous articles 
such as hay, building materials, candles, soap, oil, paraffin, 
und leather. A sovereign at the beginning of last century 
uppears to have bought no more of anything, except content- 
ment. (2) Is not Lord Kitchener himself an example of the 
fact that a man without private fortune may, even yet, go 
into the Army and do well there P—I am, Sir, &c., a 
. A. B. 

[The phrase about the sovereign buying more a hundred 
years ago was, perhaps, rather loosely employed. No doubt 
many things were cheaper then than now, though not all 
things,—for example, house-rent. But it remains unquestion- 
ably true that gentlefolks with a fixed income of « hundreds 
a year then felt themselves better off than their descendants 
with the same income do now, and that a higher salary is 
needed to-day to make a post in the public service attractive 
to an educated and well-qualified man.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PAY OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of August 29th you say: “The 
officer's pay has stood now at the same figure since a hundred 
years ago.” Practically it has not been so. In 1871 Mr. 
Cardwell’s Act relieved officers from a heavy compulsory 
outlay for the purchase of first commissions and of promotion. 


barristers, solicitors, and doctors. There are regiments— 
“crack” regiments you call them—to which your criticism 
fairly applies. For these there is no competition, But 
there are two ways of opening them to men of moderate 
fortune. The one is to raise the pay, the other to keep down 
expenses. Which will public opinion prefer P—I am, Sir, &e, 
C. S. Parxgr, ’ 


ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND, 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The writer of a letter in the Spectator of August 15th 
on “English as Spoken in Ireland” has fallen into a very 
natural mistake with respect to the use by Irish people of the 
to him unintelligible expression “ How well!” He is misled 
by the pronunciation of the words. What the Irish say jg 
“Ah! Well!” The pbrases quoted are in reality: “ Ah! 
Well! your Reverence, you didn't go to the races,” and “ Ah! 
Well! the Kellys stole the nuns’ ducks all the same.” It is the 
slight aspiration—a breath, not the faintest suggestion of an 
“h”: that never occurs—which gives the effect taken by your 
correspondent for the word “how.” The “Ah! Well!” is 
familiar to every Irishman in all classes,—sometimes used in 
the sense of a remonstrance or appeal, as “ Ah, well then,” but 
most frequently in the sense of the French quand méme.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. 0. H. 








THE ART OF INTERROGATION. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The pleasant paper entitled “The Art of Interroga. 
tion” published in the Spectator of August 8th is evidently 
written by some one upon whom fortune has not frowned so 
blackly as to introduce him to the American who says “I want 
to know!” He is in no wise a connection of the late Mr. 
Arthur Clennam, to whom without doubt the young Barnacle 
would very gladly have addressed some of the admonitions of 
the article had he been sufficiently clever to frame them. “I 
want to know!” is the ignorant rustic Yankee’s way of saying 
“Fancy that, now!” and it is uttered with a drawl intensely 
exasperating to any American hearer intent upon convincing 
himself that the speech of his contemporaries is as good English 
as the speech of his English forefathers. ‘“I want to know!” 
is the second step in a nicely graded series of ejaculations 
expressive of astonishment, as thus :—‘* Mr. Chamberlain has 
virtually abandoned the principles of the Cobden Club.”"— 
“Sho! ”—* He has spoken in favour of Protection.”—“I want 
to know!”—‘“ He favours taxing imports.”—* Do [or Dew] 
tell! ”*—‘ And he names imported food as a fit article to be 
taxed.”—‘‘ You don’t tell me so!”—*“ And he expects John 
Bull to like it.”—‘ Well, I never!”—‘ And he expects the 
British workman to like it particularly.” —‘‘ Wall—I—vum !” 
—I am, Sir, &e., STEPHENSON BROWNE. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





“HEAVEN AND HOME.” 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpecTAToR.” | 
Srr,—As some of your readers may be curious to know the 
source of the two-lined quotation inscribed by her Majesty 
the Queen on the card attached to the floral tribute she sent 
to Hatfield for Lord Salisbury’s funeral, may I be permitted 
to say that the lines were written, years ago, by the present 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Moule? The quatrain from which 
the quotation is made runs as follows (it is headed “ Heaven 
and Home”) :— 
“What joys are lost, what hopes are given, 

As thro’ this death-struck world we roam. 


We dream awhile that Home is Heaven ; 
We find at length that Heaven is Home.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Marlow. 





MINDEN DRUMS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—There is a story in Kinglake, if I remember rightly, 
that since the battle there was a secret tradition in one of the 





This was equivalent to an increase of pay. It was intended 





regiments of “the Minden yell.” It had, however, always 
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bited by the authorities till the battle of Inkerman, 
Colonel, finding the regiment about to be over- 
or Russian force, called for it, on which 
: rged with such fury that they broke the 
pss -— = that I cannot verify this owing to my not 
el a copy of Kinglake.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glyngarth Palace. WATKIN BANGOR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
recall the cause of the British regiments ad- 
drums sounding? The Duke had given orders 
that the signal for their advance was to be a drum sounding. 
Their commander’s knowledge of German being somewhat 
deficient, he construed the order to be that he was to advance 
with drums beating, which he did, to what purpose we know 
(see Carlyle’s “ Frederick ’’).—I am, Sir, &c., 
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POETRY. 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


Summer is on the sea; grey-blue it spreads, 
Smooth, featureless, save where in grey-white line 
The murmuring ripples mark the grey-brown sands, 
Or gleams a phantom sail. 

Grey, shadowless, the unsubstantial heads 

Of rounded promontories, that confine 

The long-curved bay, 

Fade into hazy sky 

Where, here and there, faint grey cloud-ripples lie 
Hinting the dream-shores of unearthly lands. 

—The symphony of Summer swings along 

In slow and stately measure, strong, restrained, 
Ebbing as ebbs the tide, unconscious still 

Of the destined close: yet heard through all the throng 
Of Summer’s sweet musicians, 

By ears that list her coming, the sustained 

Soft throbbing note of Autumn’s mellow horn 
Leads in the rich-toned theme 

That soon shall ride triumphant at her will 

O’er dying Summer's song. 





Summer is on the hill; its steep side lies 
Broad-bosomed to the sun. No touch of brown 
Flecks the green sea of bracken in its folds, 

Nor dulls the heather’s purple: blackberries 
Here in this sheltered corner, though full-grown, 
Display no crimson; in the vale below, 

Where by the stream the cattle come and go, 
Tall uncut corn each stone-walled acre holds— 
And yet— 

Was that thy veil across the softened sun, 
Autumn ? was that thy breath upon my cheek ? 
Thy whisper in my ear ?—“ Her course is run: 

I come”—as who should to a lover speak 

Whose fancy had gone straying. 

Is it the pause, thrilled by one lingering note, 
When Nature’s hand uplifted stays the breath 
Of trumpet winds, that soon with ringing throat 
Shall sound the prelude to the march of death 
In chords of resignation, peace, and calm ? 


O welcome then, thrice welcome, long-desired 
Season of peace! They know thee not at all— 
Not thy true self—who think thee only wild, 

A riotous hoyden, at the beck and call 

Of hunter, reaper, vintager, and child. 

Not thine the ambitious hopes of fevered Spring. 
Not thine the Summer's disillusioning, 

Nor Winter's troubled sleep : 

Thou hast the sweetness of a task fulfilled— 

If not as youth had willed, 

Yet such as God receives. 

They know thee best, who at the turn of life 
Have lost the thirst for action and for strife, 
But keep the power of joy ; 

To them thy ripened fruits, thy trees a-fire, 

Thy stately clouds, thy mists, thy crystal eves, 
Intone a solemn canticle of peace, 

Of reconcilement and release, 

That Life cannot destroy. W. H. A. CoweE tt. 





BOOKS. 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP IN GERMANY.* 
It is perhaps an arguable point how far the world has been the 
gainer by the process of national consolidation which has been 
the most obvious result of the French Revolutionary upheaval ; 
by the growth of powerful States like the modern German 
Empire and unified Italy ; by the intensification of national 
rivalry, the burden of debts und armaments, and the consequent 
possibility of warfare on a more devastating scale than any of 
which Europe has had experience. The conditions of material 
existence for all classes in parts, at all events, of Italy have 
never been so favourable as in the eighteenth century, and 
while the same cannot be said of Germany, where serfdom 
and the other abuses of feudalism still continued to flourish, 
political and commercial greatness and consolidation have 
diverted the intellectual energy of the country from the 
paths of poetry and philosophic thought in which she once 
held indisputable predom:uance. For France, certainly, the 
awakening of Germany to material aims, accomplished 
through her agency, has been politically an unmixed evil. 
The grouping of the German States from 1740 to 1805 round 
the two contending Powers of Austria and Prussia had been 
the basis of French influence in Central Europe. Napoleon's 
ambition first eliminated Austria from the Germanic system, 
and then crushed Prussia and Northern Germany, and held 
them for six years “ under the heel of the French legionaries.” 
“No greater misfortune,’ writes Mr. Fisher, “could have 
befallen France, for out of Jena and Auerstidt sprang the 
resurrection of Prussia, the War of Liberation, and the ultimate 
German Empire.” The argument is true, though the situa- 
tion might have been retrieved had Napoleon III. been a 
statesman instead of an intriguer. 

Mr. Fisher's learne¢, alle, and vivacious study of Napoleonic 
statesmanship in Germany throws a new light on one of the 
greatest of historical sul.;scts, and must be welcomed as fresh 
evidence that the English Universities have become worthy 
contributors to contemporary historical scholarship. By 
proofs collected from a mass of printed and unpublished 
material, he brings for the first time before English readers 
the actual condition, social, political, and constitutional, of 
the German States, and shows how serious, and in many 
respects how fruitful, was the attempt to supersede the anti- 
quated machinery of government in Germany by the French 
methods in administration, in education, in finance, in law. 
which had emerged from ten years of anarchical strivings, and 
which had at last brought peace and contentment to France 
The reorganisation of that country under the Consulate forms 
so brilliant a page in French history as to atone in the eyes 
of posterity for the crimes and follies of the Revolutionary 
period; and if Napoleon could have remained satisfied with 
this splendid achievement, he might have founded, not only a 
lasting dynasty, but a State which for generations must have 
remained dominant on the Continent of Europe. But restless 
military ambition was, as Mr. Fisher suggests, not perhaps the 
only motive which dictated the Imperial policy of conquest 
and subjugation. The proselytising spirit of Jacobinism must 
have been renewed by the “swift unrolling of the splendid 
pageant of civil history at home”; by the success of the new 
institutions, no less than by the chaotic conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany which afforded so tempting a field for its 
exercise. “Guided and inspired by a mind so potent” as 
Napoleon’s, “France felt herself fit to rule the world,” and 
proceeded to act on this belief. 

The contrast, indeed, between the new France and the 
organisation of the tlree hundred and sixty States of the 
Empire, representing every grade in the feudal hierarchy from 
the knights to the E::peror, was of the most startling kind. 
“Tt was so cumbrous and so unreasonable as to have reduced 
the docile and highly educated people of Germany to a kind 
of political paralysis.” The absence of all feeling of common 
nationality and the undisguised selfishness of the various 
German Courts had been the main cause of the success of the 
raw French levies in the early years of the war, and justified 
the ruthless rearrangement of territories, the suppression of 
ecclesiastical States, the mediatisation of principalities and 





* Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany. By Herbert A. L. Fisher, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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free towns, the consolidation of the larger States, the military | first of the Romantics, for his love of Ossian and 
government of some, and the creation of new States, by which | dreams of oriental enterprise, or else the last of 
Napoleon in a few years completely altered the map of remembering the lapidary style of his corresponden 
Germany. The Confederation of the Rhine, the grand 
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for Corneille, the studied and unstudied Caesarism of his liticg 
But the thing which made the Consulate great was N. oo 


duchy of Berg, and the kingdom of Westphalia were his | realism, his close and comprehensive grasp of facts, gage 


political creations; and in all of these the whole parapher- | ™°" Pe or ro gauged their characters, flattered 
nalia of French administrative law and public instruction vanities, and in his political calculus allowed for vulgar foil 
were introduced, in many cases by capable and enthusiastic cynicism which the enthusiasts lacked, and this, 
teachers. Of these creations, writes Mr. Fisher, the | in its excess, was valuable in an age of hyper 
most curious and important was the kingdom of West- | There has been no greater master in the art of using, drivi 
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phalia, which for six years exhibited the spectacle of a inspiring men. He found great disorder and demoralization ; he 


created a bureaucracy more competent, active, and enli htened 


“licentious Court and a good constitution; of beneficent | than any which Europe had seen. But as the Consulate 

reform sacrificed to an insane policy ; of Latin enlightenment | into Empire, and the growing palsy of despotism i pe 
transfusing Teutonic darkness and of Teutonic industry Pog the | saad of pie pe declined. The best men hated 
honestly enlisted in the cause of a Latin Government.” It ne never-ending Ware, and saw insanity written in lange tele 


was composed of certain Prussian territories and of the con- 
fiscated estates of the Duke of Brunswick and the Elector of | sumed their most valuable energies, and the Empe 





over their ter’s sch The blockade, the conscription, the 
arrangements for the cantonment and provisioning of troops, con- 


ror, growing 


Hesse-Cassel, the best and the worst governed respectively of | ©¥¢" more impatient of contradiction, cared for little else. All 
the old German principalities, and Jerome Bonaparte, King at criticism, all independent political thought expired. Resolutely 


twenty-three years of age, had the advice of some able and 


closing his eyes to unpleasant facts, Napoleon insisted that hig 
servants should be blind also, and being despotic and irritable, he 


experienced statesmen, French and German. As in other | was able to exact a constant supply of nutriment for his illusions,” 


parts of Germany, serfdom and all rights of feudalism were 
abolished, agrarian reform was encouraged by the Civil Code, 





and with the liberation of agriculture commerce was freed by HENRY ACLAND: A MEMOIR.* 


the sweeping away of jurandes and maitrises. The newsystem 
of justice was an even greater benefit; religious toleration was 
insisted on, and “the Government of Jerome displayed for the 
first time in Germany the leading principles of enlightened 
finance.” In old days every little fraction in every province 
“had its own fiscal system, and all systems were bad, being 
characterised by three great vices—the exemption of the rich, 
impediments to transit, and a large number of irritating duties 
upon commodities.” But confused and vicious as the old system 
was, it seems not to have been oppressive, while the new system 
ended in the absolute ruin of every class in the community. 
The story of the rise and fall of the kingdom of Westphalia as 
related at length by Mr. Fisher is one of the most enlighten- 
ing chapters in political history. With many chances in its 
favour, it “was confronted by two deadly enemies,—Jerome, 
its King, and Napoleon, its creator.” With all his faults of 
ostentation and extravagance, upon which no one was more 
severe than his Imperial brother, Jerome was less fatal to his 
country than Napoleon, who “ruined Westphalia by treating 
it as a mere financial and military asset in his great game of 
politics.” Germany, and especially this unlucky kingdom, was 
exploited not only by individuals, but by the French Govern- 
ment, for before all the interests of the conquered population 
stood the necessity of providing for the dotation of the Im- 
perial family and the French Marshals, and of supporting for 
French military needs not only a large native army, but 
French armies quartered on the country. Never did a policy 
of unprincipled aggrandisement so rapidly bring its Nemesis. 
“Thus,” writes Mr. Fisher, “the Napoleonic system, albeit 
containing many elements of splendid promise, became the 
despair of its best servants. Men of unquestioned integrity 
were made accomplices in a suspicious and restless despotism. 
They had dreamed the dream of an Allemagne Francaise: 
They saw their work shattered before their eyes, the ideal of 
exploitation conquering the ideal of beneficence, the enthusiasm 
of the governed passing into acquiescence, and the acquies- 


cence into concentrated hate.” 


This work, as we have said, is a most valuable addition to 
historical knowledge, but it shows also fine historical 
judgment and power of characterisation. The famous Duke 
of Brunswick, for instance, is admirably described in a 
couple of pages. More detailed is the account of a less 
well known man, Napoleon’s most useful and pliant 
German ally, “Freiherr Carl Theodor Anton Maria von 
Dalberg, Prince-Primate of the Rhenish Confederation, 
Archbishop of Ratisbon, temporal sovereign of Frankfort and 
Aschaffenburg and some thirty square miles in the centre of 


Germany.” He is well described as “one of those expansive 


and prosperous persons who are blind to differences and 


dividing lines, and have not the grit to think unpleasantly.” 
But of even greater interest are the incidental comments on 
the character and career of that mighty but malign genius, 
the Emperor Napoleon. We may be allowed to conclude 
with one of these :— 


“Napoleon brought France to earth. We may call him the 





MATERIALS are gradually accumulating for the history of 
English society during the Victorian era. It would be pre. 
mature at present to anticipate the final verdict of the 
historian. That it will be favourable as regards the earlier 
period, especially when contrasted with the preceding reigns, 
is hardly open to doubt. That a scrutiny of the latter half of 
the period will reveal an equal progress in nobility of purpose 
and strenuousness of life is by no means so certain. The 
increase of the passion for amusement in every form makes one 
fear an adverse verdict. The picture of Oxford society for more 
than half-a-century in Mr. Atlay’s Memoir of Sir Henry 
Acland will, however, supply matter to the counsel for the 
defence for the earlier as well as for the later period. Some 
blots there are on the fair picture, but the general impression 
left on the mind is that the leaders of Oxford society were 
men of genuine refinement, and, like all men of true refine- 
ment, simple in their way of life, and devoted to the service of 
their fellow-men as they understood it. Sir Henry Acland 
was born in the year 1815. He was a younger son of Sir 
Thomas Acland of Columb—John, the representative of one of 
the oldest families in Devonshire. Mankind, according to a 
West Country saying, consists of men, women, and Aclands,—a 
saying which shows in what estimate the Aclands were held, 
and perhaps suggests that they were themselves not un- 
conscious of their worth. After passing through Harrow, 
Acland was sent to Christ Church, Oxford, where his tutor 
was Mr. Liddell, afterwards Dean of Christ Church, who 
remained through life his dearest friend and truest counsellor. 
He also formed a lifelong friendship with an undergraduate, 
junior to himself, who was destined to greater fame. John 
Ruskin, in Preterita, has acknowledged what he owed to 
Acland’s friendship :— 

“ Acland,” he writes, “took me up in my first and foolishest 
days, and with pretty irony and loving insight—or rather, sym- 
pathy with what was best, and blindness to what was worst in 
me—gave me the great good of seeing a noble young English 
life in its purity, sagacity, honour, reckless daring, and happy 
piety ; its English pride shining prettily through all, like a girl’s 
in her beauty.” 

After taking his degree Acland was elected a Fellow of All 
Souls’, but he was full of enthusiasm, and did not feel at home 
in a circle where nil admirari was the prevailing note. As 
continuous residence was not required from a Fellow of All 
Souls’, he went up to London to study for the medical pro- 
fession at St. George’s Hospital. Refined, deeply religious, 
and perhaps a little fastidious, he was so repelled by 
what he saw and heard in the hospital that he seriously 
thought of abandoning medicine for the Church. He migrated, 
however, to Edinburgh, and under Professor Alison, Allen 
Thomson, especially under the great anatomist, Jobn 
Goodsir, he learned to love his profession and to feel proud 
of it. In 1846 he was appointed by the Dean of Christ 
Church Lee Reader in Anatomy in Oxford. Filled with 
scientific enthusiasm, he returned to Oxford with the fixed 





* Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor in the 





Unicersity of Oxford: a Memoir. By J. B, Atlay, late Scholar of Oriel College, 
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resolve to win for natural science its rightful place among 
the studies of the University. While it was being zealously 

arsued in the great Continental Universities, it was treated 
with neglect, almost with contempt, in Oxford. Ina letter to 
Dr. James Andrews, written at a somewhat later period, 
‘Acland complained that the interests of Oxford at this time 
were wholly theological. It was theological, however, in a 
limited way. It was not, he writes, an open fight for those 
deepest questions which agitated men in the time of Bishop 
Butler, or stir men now throughout the world of human thought. 
Ittook in large measure the form of a struggle between thinkers 
and Christian historians on questions vital, without doubt, to 
the forms and history of Christianity, but which left compara- 
tively on one side the pressing questions which belong to the 
unfolding knowledge of the nature and origin of organic 
beings, and the unity of the material universe. 


Not only were the ordinary forces of obstruction arrayed 
against Acland, but some who were as desirous as himself to 
promote the highest interests of the University hesitated to 
encourage the teaching of natural science. Among these was 
Dr.’Pusey, a member of the Chapter of Christ Church and 
one of the Lee Trustees, by whom Acland had been appointed 
Reader. How he conquered this formidable but estimable 
enemy must be told in his own words :— 

“T gee the scene as yesterday—now forty-six years ago. The 
great man sat, as I have since seen him a hundred times and more, 
in an armchair to the west of the fireplace. After a very few 
words, explaining what I have written above, I said: ‘I am come, 
Dr. Pusey, to ask you two questions if you will kindly allow me. 
First, is it true that you, Mr. Keble, and your friends seriously 
discourage the study of natural science? I am told that this is 
certainly the case.’ After a little pause: ‘It is so. We notice 
that it engenders in those we know a temper of irreverence, and 
often of arrogance, inconsistent with the truly Christian character. 
You must allow that, for instance, this isso with A., B., andC., and 
others’ I was silent—we sat on the chairs known to all who have 
entered the study of the great and good man. Presently I con- 
tinued: ‘Then, am I to understand that in proportion as I devote 
my life with earnestness to discharge the duties to which you, 
under Providence, have appointed me, Iam to be held up as a 
dangerous and mischievous member of society?’ Dr. Pusey, as 
most great men, had a certain, even keen, sense of humour. He 
threw himself back in his chair in a fit of laughter; soon he 
recovered himself, and sitting straight upright, he slowly said 
in the solemn and almost stern way which to many seemed 
his chief expression: ‘The desire to possess such knowledge 
and the power to attain to it are alike the gift of God. They are 
to be used as such. While you discharge your duties in that 
spirit you may count on my assistance whenever you need it.’” 


Mr. Atlay gives an interesting account of Acland’s early 
struggles for science in Oxford, to which we must refer our 
readers, As the income of the Lee Readership was only £200 
a year, Acland engaged in private practice. He soon had 
a large practice in the city, and the largest consulting practice 
in Oxfordshire. Among the county families, we are told, who 
desired a “second opinion” he stood practically without a 
rival. “As it was put only the other day,‘No one of any 
respectability thought of dying without seeing Dr. Acland ’— 
a double-edged compliment which the Doctor would have been 
the first to appreciate.” During the cholera visitation of 1854 
he gained the admiration of the whole community by his 
courage and devotion: the memoir he afterwards wrote on 
The Cholera in Oxford in the Year 1854 led to sanitary im- 
provements which were a permanent gain to the city. He did 
not, however, forget his early plan for the advancement of 
science teaching in Oxford. How his hopes were fulfilled Mr. 
Atlay tells in the chapter entitled “The Fight for the 
Museum.” After a long struggle, a large sum of money 
derived from the profits of the Clarendon Press was voted 
by Convocation for the erection of a museum as a common 
home for the sciences. As the money had been derived from 
“a very sacred source, the profits upon the privilege of print- 
ing God’s Word,” the High Churchmen hesitated to support 


the vote. Th le we in i and | 
© scale was turned in ite favour by Pusey and | before in England, very likely in America also. 


Marriott, who let it be known that they were in its favour. As 
Mr. Atlay says with truth, if any other man but Acland had 
been the originator of the scheme, it would have met, not 
merely with neutrality, but with active opposition on the part 
of Dr. Pusey. 


_ In 1858 Acland was appointed Regius Professor of Medicine 
in the University. From that time his life, if not less laborious, 
had less of uphill struggle in it. Recognitions of various 
kinds came to him. In the year 1858 he might have left 











Oxford for London to become the personal physician of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, in succession to Sir James 
Clark. But by the advice of friends he remained in Oxford, 
where he continued to reside until his death in 1901. 


One of the most interesting features in Mr. Atlay’s excellent 
biography of his friend is the picture given of Acland’s many- 
sided friendships. In a society in which party spirit ran high 
Acland was on terms of affectionate friendship with quite a 
number of men of the most diverse views. Max Miller and 
Goldwin Smith, Professors H. J. Smith and Rolleston, were his 
familiar friends and allies, while he was a close personal friend 
of Dr. Pusey and other High Churchmen. His position as a 
physician and his personal charm helped to this. He had, 
moreover, sympathy with the ideals of both parties. As a 
man of science he was the natural ally of the progressive party. 
He was, however, a deeply religious man, a believer in the 
truths of Christianity, and was a careful observer of alJl the 
outward duties of religion, and he felt no sympathy with those 
who aimed at a complete secularisation of the English Univer- 
sities. He gave a cold welcome, therefore, to the Bills for the 
abolition of tests. In connection with this controversy a letter 
is printed by the editor from the Marquis of Salisbury, then 
Lord Cranborne, which sheds a curious light on the somewhat 
mediaeval view of the late Prime Minister about safeguarding 
religion, and on his feeling of despair regarding his own 
political party, “too feeble and too shattered to hope for 
anything on any subject but favourable terms of capitulation.” 


On the other hand, Acland deprecated and resented the 
attacks made on scientific teachers and teaching by imper- 
fectly informed Bishops and clergymen. In a letter to his 
old Harrow Head-Master and friend, Archbishop Longley, he 
begs him to use his influence with the clergy to hinder them 
from taking sides in scientific disputes for which they were 
not thoroughly grounded by training and practical knowledge. 
His position as a physician gave him opportunities of under- 
standing men, and enabled him to act the part of a reconciler 
between those who differed in opinions. He attended Dr. 
Pusey on his deathbed. He received after his death a 
picture of the Crucifixion which had been much valued by 
him. For the rest of Acland’s life this picture hung 
above his bed’s head. It was joined later by a picture of the 
Madonna which had belonged to Jowett, whom Acland 
attended during his dangerous illness in 1891. Jowett and 
he had always been friends, but not until near the end of 
Jowett’s life did they come into complete sympathy. Acland 
has thus put on record what he learned from his patient in 
his last days :— 

“TI then first felt I knew the man. We seldom spoke, and in 
many weeks never on anything that could be controversial. I 
would sit by him feeling that I sat by the side of a lover of God 
and a lover of man, whose life was not of this world, teeming, as 
it was, with its interests of every kind, and sympathetic with all 


good, wherever good could be found or made, and with a sense of 
humour which sparkled, though in silence.” 





THE WOMAN WHO TOILS.* 
Ir is the fashion, perhaps something better and more per- 
manent than the fashion, in these days to take much interest in 
the circumstances and characters of the working classes. This 
interest leads to the writing of many books dealing with the 
conditions of their lives, to the starting of many schemes, well 
and ill considered, for the bettering of those conditions, and 
to a ceaseless desire for first-hand information about them. 
The two American ladies whose experiences are narrated in 
The Woman who Toils were inspired by this desire to such an 
extent that they braved the discomforts, hardships, and 
privations of the working girl’s life, and for several weeks 
lived that life exactly as it is lived by hundreds of women 
throughout their adult years. The experiment hus been tried 
Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, to mention only one instance, has recorded in a short 
article incorporated in The Industrial Problem the impres- 
sions she derived from some weeks of work in an East End 
factory, and we have known of others who have done the 
same. But though Mrs. and Miss van Vorst may not 
claim to have discovered a new method of investigating 
the industrial problem, they can claim to have gone 





* The Woman who Toils, By Mrs. John van Vorst and Marie van Vorst. 
London: Grant Richards. [6s. | 
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further than others along a very little trodden path; and 
for English readers, at least, the fact that their experi- 
ment was made in America, under conditions both like 
and unlike those to be found in England, gives added 
point and interest to their descriptions. We may add that 
the book is particularly well and pleasantly written, especially 
those chapters contributed by Mrs. van Vorst, with a sober 
clearness of narrative which carries the conviction that both 
ladies are giving an accurate and unadorned description of 
what they actually saw and heard. 


What, let us ask, have they learnt? How far can the 
results be said to be worth the suffering which such an experi- 
ment must havecost? First, itis well to remind ourselves that, 
with the best will in the world, it is impossible for ladies, 
accustomed all their lives to the comforts and luxuries of the 
rich woman’s circumstances, to put themselves anywhere near 
the standpoint of the woman whose own experience and in- 
herited ideas make her take as a matter of course much 
which is to the lady an astonishing misery. What Mrs. van 
Vorst felt as she stood or sat for nine or ten hours a day among 
the noise and dirt and evil smells of a pickle factory, or as she 
tried to eat and sleep in air heavy with the accumulated dirt 
of years, is really of no interest as a contribution to the study 
of industrial problems. What she did gain by hours thus 
spent was an opportunity for a far more intimate and minute 
acquaintance with the lives of those with whom she lived 
than she could have obtained by years of the ordinary 
intercourse between women of different ciasses. Having 
acquired such an opportunity, she used it well, and had 
no difficulty in being accepted as an ordinary mill-hand 
and treated with perfect frankness by her fellow-workers. 
What has she to tell us of the existing conditions of labour 
as far as they could be observed by two intelligent and sym- 
pathetic women thus brought into close touch with their 
actual working? In America, as in England, and apparently 
to aneven greater extent, the problem of women’s work is com- 
plicated by the fact that a large proportion of industrial women 
wish only to earn enough money to buy the luxuries of life, or to 
add to the sum already contributed by father or husband to 
the support of the family. We doubt whether in England 
the love of smart dress is quite as absorbing a passion as in 
America, where Mrs. van Vorst describes girls as working from 
Monday morning to Saturday midday with the avowed inten- 
tion of spending almost all they earn on the cheap imitations 
of Parisian clothing which are displayed in every “store” 
they pass. “ By five o’clock on Saturdays the village street” 
(she is describing Perry, a town in the West of New York 
State) “was animated with shoppers—the stores were 
crowded. At supper each girl had a collection of purchases 
to show: stockings, lace, fancy buckles, velvet ribbons, 
elaborate hairpins.’ Many of them when their board was 
paid had less than a dollar left of the five or six it had 
tuken them a week to earn. ‘Iam not working to save,” was 
the claim of one girl for all; “I’m working for pleasure.” 
This same girl, when asked whether she was going to marry a 
highly eligible young man with whom she had been “ going” 
three years, and who was making three dollars a day, answered : 
“No, my! no. I don’t want to be married Twenty- 
five is time enough. I’m oniy twenty-three. I can have a 
good time just as Iam. He didn’t want me to come away, 
and neither did my parents. I thought it would ’most kill 
my father. He looked like he’d been sick the day I left, but 
he iet me come ‘cause he knew I'd never be satisfied until I 
got my independence.” To such a girl, who is apparently 
typical of hundreds more, the question of the amount of her 
wages is clearly of secondary importance. She can always go 
home if she finds the working life harder than she likes; she 
gets constant help from her parents; she is habitually in- 
different to food; her one wish is to have “a good time,” 
which can be cheaply obtained, as it means only the possession 
of a quantity of showy clothes, and opportunities for displaying 
them on Saturdays and Sundays in the company of a suc- 
cession of “ beaux.” She is too entirely selfish and frivolous 
to have any thought of the harm she may be doing to the 
woman by whose side she is working, and who is toiling 
to support a mother, or children, or even herself alone 
without any of the help which takes all the fear out 
of her more fortunate sister's outlook. For such cases 
Mrs. van Vorst suggests a remedy. She would have these 





pleasure-seeking damsels separated from the bread-winners 
They “must be attracted into some field of work which re 
quires instruction and an especial training, which pays thers 
as well while calling into play higher faculties than the 
brutalising machine labour. The American factor 
girl has endless ambition. She has a hunger for knowledg, 
for opportunities to better herself, to get on in the world * 
improve. There is ample material in the factories as the 
exist for forming a new, higher, superior class of industria} 
art labourers.” We feel inclined to question whether such an 
idea, however carefully carried out, would do much to remove 
the difficulty of the unfair competition we have been dwelling 
on. There would, no doubt, be ambitious girls who would be 
keen to learn the less mechanical arts, and would be willing to 
wait for the money they could only earn after some years of 
training ; but we believe that the factories which employ 
human beings merely as parts of the machines which whirr and 
thud with ceaseless activity for ten hours out of every twenty. 
four would still be crowded with the girls who are impatient 
to earn something so that they may hurry on to their poor 
pleasures, and who snatch eagerly at wages which mean 
starvation of body and mind to the bread-winner. 


The second half of the book is written by Miss Marie van 
Vorst, and describes her terrible experiences when she plunged 
into the life of a worker in a Southern cotton mill. Here 
everything is bad,—conditions of labour, dwellings, character 
of the workers. It is difficult to believe that it is of modern 
America we are reading in such passages as this :—“I found 
these people degraded because of their habits, and not of their 
tendencies,—which statement I can justify. Whatever may 
be their natural instincts, born, nurtured in their unlovely 
environment, they have no choice but to fall into the usages 
of poverty and degradation. They have seen nothing with 
which to compare their existences, they have no time, no means 
to be clean, and no stimulus to be decent,” under a system 
which allows little children of six, seven, and eight to work long 
hours in the same mills that reduce their mothers to such 
depths of degradation. So it is, however, and while we 
admire the courage and endurance which carried Miss van 
Vorst through the weeks in which she shared the hideous life 
of a Carolina mill-hand, we must also be grateful to her for 
having brought into the light of common knowledge the 
details of such an appalling state of things. It cannot be 
long, we should hope, once it is realised that such things 
exist, before they are swept away by the resistless force of a 
public opinion which must revolt against their continuance 
for a single day. 





LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
“JT HAVE lived long enough,” wrote Leigh Hunt in the preface 
to his Autobiography, “to discover that autobiography may 
not only be a very distressing but a puzzling task, and throw 
the writer into such doubts as to what he should or should 
not say, as totally to confuse him. What conscience bids him 
utter, for the sake of the world, may be clear enough; and in 
obeying it, he must find his consolation for all chances of 
injury to himself.” The fifty-odd years which have elapsed 
since the first edition of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography was 
published have shown that the writer executed his task 
with sufficient literary skill to enlist the interest, and even 
the affection, of posterity on his side. We see no reason 
to modify the praise which was given in these columns 
forty-three years ago to the amended version of the Auto- 
biography which was issued in the year following the death 
of its amiable author. “The book,” we said then, “ is one of 
the most graceful, racy, and genial chronicles of the incidents 
and influences of a human life in the English language. The 
sweetness of temper, the indomitable love and forgiveness, 
the pious hilarity, and the faith in the ultimate triumph of 
good, revealed in its pages, show the humane and noble quali- 
ties of the writer.” In the introduction to that edition—from 
which the present well-edited and finely illustrated reprint is 
taken—Thornton Hunt, the autobiographer’s eldest son, drew 
a charming and filial picture of Leigh Hunt, which may be 
commended to the notice of all who have been inclined to 
form their estimate of his character from the terrible carica- 
ture which Dickens, with so amazing a lack of taste and good 





r ‘The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. Newly Edited by Roger Ingpen. With 
Portraits. 2vols. London: A, Constable and Co. ([2ls. net.] 
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introduced under the thinly veiled figure of Harold 


Ce at to the pages of Bleak House. A recollection of the 
pire ae which the great novelist had the grace to 


a somewhat tardy contrition—is apparent in some of 
unt’s pages. Skimpole cannot have been very far 
d when he wrote the following sentences of his 


express 

Thornton H 

from his min 
her :— 

. His animation, his sympathy with what was gay and pleasur- 

ble, his avowed doctrine of cultivating cheerfulness, were mani- 

fe t ‘on the surface, and could be appreciated by those who knew 

es in society, most probably even exaggerated as salient traits, 

Oe ich he himself insisted with a sort of gay and ostentatious 

wifulness. In the spirit which made him disposed to enjoy 

‘anything that was going forward’ he would even assume for 

the evening a convivial aspect, and urge a liberal measure of the 

‘ne with the gusto of a bon vivant. Few that knew him so could 

a aware, not only of the simple and uncostly sources from which 

he habitually drew his enjoyments, but of his singularly plain 

life, extended even to a rule of self-denial. Excepting at 
intervals when wine was recommended to him, or came to him as 
fc cift of friendship, his customary drink was water, which he 
would drink with the almost daily repetition of Dr. Armstrong’s 
line, ‘ Nought like the simple element dilutes.’ ..... His dress 
was always plain and studiously economical. He would excuse the 
extreme plainness of his diet, by ascribing it to a delicacy of 
health, which he overrated. His food was often nothing but 
bread and meat at dinner, bread and tea for two meals of the day, 
bread alone for luncheon or for supper. His liberal constructions 
were shown to others, his strictness to himself. If he heard that 
afriend was in trouble, his house was offered as a ‘home’; and 
it was literally so, many times in his life. Sometimes this 
generosity was repaid with outrageous ingratitude—with scandal- 
mongering, and even calumnious inventions ; he excused the wrong, 
as the consequence of deficient sense, of early training, or of con- 
genital fault; ‘for,’ he would remark, ‘it is impossible to say 
what share, now, X.’s father and mother may have had in his doing 
so, or what ancestor of X.’s may not have been really the author 
of my suffering—and his.’ When he was once reminded of his 
sacrifices for others, he answered, as if it dismissed the subject, 
‘It was only for my own relations’; but his memory deceived 
him extravagantly. It was not that his kindness was undis- 
criminating ; for he ‘drew the line’ with much clearness between 
what he ‘ could’ do for the mere sake of helping the unfortunate, 
and the willingness to share whatever he might have with those 
he really esteemed and loved—not a few. The tenderness of his 
affection was excessive: it disarmed some of the most reckless; 
it made him throw a veil of impenetrable reserve over weaknesses 
of others, from which he suffered in ways most calculated to 
mortify and pain him, but which he suffered with never-failing 
kindness, and with silence absolutely unbroken.” 

It will be readily perceived that a man of whom this could 
be written even by the partiality of a son—and a son, be it 
remembered, who was what Victor Hugo called a “témoin 
de sa vie,” and who was peculiarly liable to suffer from the 
weaknesses of a Skimpole—was far removed from the selfish 
valetudinarian drawn by the masterly hand of Dickens. The 
fact is that even Leigh Hunt’s virtues took on the guise of 
faults in the eyes of many of his friends who have left a 
description of him to the world. Mr. George Smith, with all 
his genial good sense, could only be scornfully amused by 
the innate childishness which caused Leigh Hunt, on a 
memorable visit to the directors of the Bank of England, to 
condole with them on the hard fate which prevented them 
from spending the best hours of the summer day in the 
vicinity of woods and green fields. Carlyle used to keep some 
sovereigns loose in a tray on his mantelshelf under the 
name of “Leigh Hunt’s sovereigns,” explaining to all and 
sundry that they were so called because they were intended 
for Hunt to borrow on the numerous occasions when he was 
short of cash. Leigh Hunt, as James Payn indignantly 
exclaimed, would have lent Carlyle as many thousands if 
he had them, and never breathed the fact to a living soul. 
The economic virtues are not the highest, perhaps, but it 
is hard for those who possess them, and who are justifiably 
proud of eating their bread in the sweat of their brow, to 
make due allowance for one, like Leigh Hunt, who was 
congenitally incapable of adding up a bill correctly, or of 
adjusting the balance between income and expenditure which 
even Mr. Micawhber perceived to lie at the root of worldly 
happiness. But the study of this autobiography—one of the 
most charming and frank books of the kind that our language 
owns—will show the modern reader that, for all his weak- 
nesses about money, there was good warrant for the esteem 
and affection with which Leigh Hunt was regarded by those 
who knew him best. In his preface he reminds all readers of 
the way to Elysium. “ Why, a good old Divine of the Church 
of England says the approach to it is called Temper. 
‘Heaven,’ says Dr. Whichcote, ‘is first a temper, and then a 


place.’” Of the temperament thus indicated Leigh Hunt had 
more than the ordinary share. His sunny optimism cast a 
glamour over not only his own path, but all which intersected 
it even fora moment. No one could long be angry with so 
radiant and cheery a mortal, in spite of the faults in taste 
and errors in judgment which at times threatened to alienate 
his best friends; and when to this we add the fund 
of solid goodness and altruism to which the preceding 
quotation bears witness, we have the foundation of a 
very lovable character. Leigh Hunt persistently held “that 
the value of cheerful opinions is inestimable; that they 
will retain a sort of heaven round a man, when everything 
else might fail him; and that, consequently, they ought to be 
religiously inculeated in children.” Perhaps this temperament 
is rather born than made; it is not so easy to educate the 
saturnine or dyspeptic into optimism as it was to convert the 
prison cell of “ loved Libertas” into a bower of (paper) roses ; 
but the value of the aphorism is incontestable. Leigh Hunt’s 
Autobiography shows him as the apostle of cheerfulness, and 
so preserves some of the fascination that he exercised in real 








life. Hence we may agree with Carlyle that it is “a pious, in- 
genious, altogether human and worthy book ...... imaging 
throughout, what is best of all, a gifted, gentle, patient and 
valiant human soul, as it buffets its way through the billows 
of time, and will not drown, though often in danger; cannot 
be drowned, but conquers and leaves a track of radiance 
behind it.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Boru sides of the fiscal controversy are represented in the 
Nineteenth Century, but the Protectionist cause is not very 
happy in its advocate, Mr. Lionel Phillips. Mr. Chamberlain, 
he admits, is inclined to err by forcing the pace when a more 
cautious mode of progression would be preferable. From this 
he proceeds to the more damaging admission that “if he [Mr. 
Chamberlain] really cherishes the idea that the masses can be 
induced to pay more for their food on the chance of higher 
wages he is probably doomed to disappointment,” adding 
somewhat naively, “but is it not highly likely that, as the 
result of his investigation, he has found a road that leads the 
same way without involving so serious a proposal?” Mr. 
Phillips goes on to say that “for fiscal purposes the Colonies 
must be regarded as a unit. Any attempt to differentiate 
between the various Colonies or dependencies, or to take 
account of physical conditions or geographical positions, will 
sooner or later lead to dispute and disruption.” Now it is 
precisely this differentiation which is the inevitable corollary of 
the preferential system.——Mr. Mallock’s paper is chiefly note- 
worthy for his handling of the “implications” of the figures 
of assessed incomes. The fundamental canon he lays down is 
that the greater the progress &eountry makes in its secondary 
industries, the greater is the loss entailed by a contraction of 
its root industries, or of the imported supply of those com- 
modities—food and raw materials—which root industries pro- 
duce elsewhere. The bearing of this contention on the fiscal 
problem is easy to apprehend. Mr. Mallock, we may also 
note, does good service in rebutting the arguments of those 
alarmists who allege that the excess of ‘iinports over exports 
is paid for by a constant drain on our capital. That allega- 
tion, as he shows, involves the omission of our shipping 
industry as an item of income, and a curious disregard for the 
nature of the commodities which we import. If we deduct 
from our total imports, estimated at £450,000,000 in 1901, the 
£170,000,000 represented by raw materials and £8,000,000 by 
rails, girders, &c., used in works of construction, we have a 
remaining total of £273,000,000, of which £200,000,000 is 
represented by food, £35,000,000 by dress, and £14,000,000 by 
fancy goods and tobacco. On this Mr. Mallock comments :— 
“Tt is not conceivable that the British nation as a whole is 
annually getting rid of more than £40,000,000 of its capital 
in order that its wives and daughters may wear silk gowns, 
furs, artificial flowers, and lockets.”——Lord Avebury acquits 
Mr. Chamberlain of blame in bringing forward the 
question of preferential tariffs, in view of the pressure of 
Colonial opinion, but adduces a mass of valuable facts and 
figures in support of the maintenance of the existing system. 
Lord Avebury would justify retaliation in certain cases— 
notably the coasting trade—but only as a last resort. In 
regard to the taxation of food, he observes that in the long 








run such a tax would hamper our manufactures in tle same 
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way as a tax on raw materials. “The word ‘Protection’ 
sounds well, but it is misleading. The fact is that a country 
can only protect one trade at the expense of the others.” 
Turning to the Colonies, Lord Avebury adduces figures to 
prove that our competition in Colonial markets is not so much 
with foreign manufacturers as with Colonial producers, and 
that any trade which a preferential tariff could transfer to us 
from other European countries is but small. The recent 
advance of Germany he attributes as largely due to technical 
science, and adds:—“ A development of commerce won, and 
fairly won, by science and skill cannot be met by Protection. 
But I believe Germany’s success would have been even more 
striking if her trade had been free.” As regards Canada, she 
“has given usa preference and we recognise it gratefully ; 
but her fiscal system presses with special severity on British 
goods”; for even after the preference our goods pay on an 
average 18 per cent. of their value, those of the United States, 
which are nearly three time greater in value, paying only 12 per 
cent. “To estimate the value of a preference, we must therefore 
know what the general tariff is to be.” But Lord Avebury 
views with not unnatural alarm the prospect of bargaining 
with our Colonies. ‘“ We may seem to favour one Colony, or 
one interest, and may find that instead of closer union we 
have roused jealousy, suspicion, and animosities.’——Mr. 
Longford (late H.M. Consul at Nagasaki) sends an interest- 
ing paper on “ The Growth of the Japanese Navy”; and Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh writes entertainingly on the music-hall 
and street songs of the day. One curious fact which he notes 
is that no music-hall songs are written by women. But the 
inducement is not great: “the average music-hall poet is 
content with 5s. for bis verses,” and in the great majority of 
cases he cannot be said to be underpaid. 


We have so often found ourselves of recent years in sym- 
pathy with the public-spirited and patriotic attitude of the 
National Review that it is with the utmost regret we note its 
uncompromising advocacy of the new fiscal policy. The prin- 
cipal contribution to the controversy in the September issue 
takes the form of what may be called a polemzcon of a hundred 
and six pages on “ The Economics of Empire” by the assistart- 
editor. It is impossible for us to enter into detailed discus- 
sion of this document. We are, however, glad to see that the 
writer admits that it is better to have a larger demand for 
your goods than a smaller, and that “hostile tariffs are, 
of course, a means of diminishing the demand for your 
goods, and stopping your export wholly or partially.” 
But discussion is impossible with opponents who do not 
hesitate to describe Lord Goschen as a “wise and eminent 
Mandarin, who professes to be appalled by the risks of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy”—which is further described as the 
greatest scheme put before Englishmen since Chatham—or 
who contend that no one is hurt by the raising of the quartern 
loaf by one halfpenny. Pan-Germanism in Hungary, 
according to M. Ferencz Herezeg, is like the snakes in 
Iceland. The movement was actively pushed by agents of 
German political associations, but has been effectively 
countered by a society boycott led by Count Albert Apponyi. 
“ At present the propaganda confines itself to a long range 
bombardment of Hungary through the medium of the German 
press, for which no kind of projectile is too brutal to be used.” 
In conclusion, M. Herezeg observes that “Hungary consti- 
tutes a firm support of the Triple Alliance, but that support 
would in the space of a moment become as weuk as water 
should the maintenance of that alliance imply, even theoreti- 








cally. the relationship of guardian and ward between Germany 
and Hungary.” Mr. Maurice Low in his * American 
Affairs” deals, inter alia, with the lynching problem, and 


notes that the lynching of negroes is only condemned in 
those cities where it does not take place, while it is justified 
or condoned by the leading Southern papers. Justice Brewer, 
of the Supreme Court, who has done his best to arouse 
the deadened public conscience, predicts a popular reaction, 
with legislation to punish the guilty; but Mr. Low fears he is 
too sanguine. At any rate, there are, unhappily, no signs of 
reaction at the moment. As to the results of the Americanisa- 
tion of Western Canada by the influx of farmers from the 
States Mr. Low has no misgivings. He dismisses the notion 
that America is jealous of the development and continuous 
prosperity of Canada. “As the New York Evening Post so 


States that an uninhabited wild. The richer and 
populous Canada is, the greater will be her power to — 
money, and the greater will be her requirements,” Pas 
as against Professor Goldwin Smith, he holds that me 
will probably follow commercial allegiance in the poy aa 
American settlers. “If the American farmer does well he 
Canada it is more than likely that the next generation will va 
him more Canadian than the Canadians.” Of the war 
laneous articles, we may note Sir Leslie Stephen’s charm; ; 
reminiscences of his fourteen years’ residence at Cambrid 
Mr. H. F. Abell’s eloquent plea for the extension of Sunde : 
recreation, and Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s extremely able and 4 
reasoned defence, on utilitarian grounds, of a classical ihe 
cation. The pith of his argument is to be found in Pre 
sentences. ‘“‘Hstablish in England, if you will, schools 
analogous to the Realgymnasien of Germany: but, 0 anti. 
classicists, since you are for ever dinning into our ears that 
we must make Germany our educational model, follow the 
wise example of Germans, and in your Realgymnasien make 
the study of Latin compulsory.” 


Professor A. V. Dicey, who has hitherto refrained from any 
public pronouncement on the fiscal controversy, breaks silenca 
to good purpose in the September Contemporary. His adhesion 
to the Free-trade side would be valuable in any case, but it is 
rendered all the more so by two considerations. In the first 
place, he is a reluctant witness, being, as he observes, biassed 
by no prejudice against a statesman whom he respects and 
admires, or a Government “which has rendered inestimable ger. 
vices both to the United Kingdom and to the British Empire.” 
Secondly, his testimony is valuable because his criticisms are 
political, and deal effectively with the most plausible arguments 
of the Protectionist champions. In establishing the proposition 
that the new fiscal policy does not make for Unionism Pro. 
fessor Dicey is on familiar ground. It is in rebutting the 
contention that it makes for Imperialism that the real strength 
of his argument resides. So far from the system of preferen- 
tial tariffs conducing to greater affection between England and 
her Colonies, it means, he asserts, nothing else than a. constant 
bargaining between them :-— 

“Preferential tariffs mean of necessity a system of constant 
haggling, wherein the immediate or apparent interest of England 
will be set against the immediate or apparent interest of a Colony, 
wherein each party must, from the nature of the case, try to get 
as much and give as little as he can, and wherein, though each 
party expects to be treated with something of generosity, nobody 
can say definitely what is fair, and still less therefore what is 
generous. Who will decide whether in return for duties which 
give some advantage, for example, to the Canadian farmer as 
against his foreign competitor, and may raise the price of wheat 
in England, 1t is enough that the Canadian Dominion, without 
lowering the duties on certain English goods, raises the duty 
thereon as against foreign countries? Does any one really expect 
that Australian manufacturers, and for that matter Australian 
workmen, who believe that Protection is the source of Australia’s 
prosperity, will be willing, as regards England, to reduce duties 
on imports so as to let in English competition? But if not, what 
will be the gain to England that duties are increased against 
foreign countries if they remain sufficiently high to exclude 
English trade? If my brother locks his door in my face, it is 
no consolation that he double locks it against an ordinary 
acquaintance.” 

Professor Dicey goes on to show that the advocates of the new 
policy are led to underrate its political dangers by three 
causes. They confuse the proposed system with a Zollverein, 
though it does not establish Free-trade throughout the Empire; 
they attach weight to the consideration that preferential 
tariffs are desired by Colonial statesmen, irrespective of 
the fact (on which Sir Wilfrid Laurier has so strongly 
insisted since Professor Dicey wrote) that the statesmanship 
which is to unite the Empire must be based on the wishes and 
interests of England no less than of the Colonies; and thirdly, 
they imagine that the new financial policy will lead to Federal 
union, whereas anything which tends to force the pace or hurry 
on prematurely that consummation must inevitably be fraught 
with enormous perils. Mr. J. A. Hobson, in a paper on 
“The Inner Meaning of Protectionism,” sets himself to 
show how Protectionism is based on a false conception of 
patriotism, with the allied sentiment of self-sufficiency. As 
he puts it, “nothing short of a protective policy of 
‘Thorough’ making for the well-nigh complete economic 
isolation of our Empire, by a virtual prohibition, not only 
of imports but of exports, can avail to safeguard the nation 








well says, a populous Canadian West is better for the United 





against the imaginary perils of a Free Trade economy which 
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industrial aspect of the slowly growing inter- 
with which lies the future of civilisation.” ——-The 
Jes Gavan Duffy's posthumous paper on “ The 
Real Carlyle ” tg in welcome contrast to the gratuitous muck- 
raking with which we have been lately surfeited. The tone 
of the article may be estimated by three brief quotations. 
“If every social pimple is to be magnified and shown up 
under electric light, there is not a household in England 
which might not be made abnormal, and a spectacle for 
ridicule and dislike.” ‘Carlyle was sometimes too clamorous 
over small domestic troubles in his conversation sete but 
all the great woes of life he bore with manly fortitude. ‘Bo 
maintain the right of thinking for himself he lived for years 
in a simplicity which might be called penury, refusing 
opulence and distinction which must be bought by base 
compliance with opinions which he rejected. 
The Fortnightly Review contains the usual collection of 

Protectionist and Free-trade articles,—poison and antidote 

according to the point of view of the reader. Mr. J. A. 

Spender in his paper, “ Free Trade and its Fruits,” points out 

an absurdity of argument of which many Protectionists are 

guilty. They often argue that our trade has increased with 
our Colonies, while it has stagnated or declined with foreign 
countries on account of hostile tariffs. But it is overlooked 
that these Colonial markets where there has been an increase 
are largely protected, “some of them, and especially those 
in which Mr. Chamberlain is chiefly interested, having higher 
tariffs than are at all common in Europe.” It is needless to 

say that this contradiction is always supported by statistics. A 

curious fact about the present controversy is that unimpeach- 

able statistics can be used by either side to prove their case. 

Figures seem to be like the molecules composing matter, a small 

rearrangement of the same particles producing totally diverse 
results——“ The Macedonian Revolt,” by Mr. H. N. Brails- 
ford, to which we referred last week, is a most interesting 
and illuminating paper, as the writer knows the country he 
describes. Few people, perhaps, have realised the terrible 
complexity of the situation caused by the division among 
the Christian population. Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian 
influences all take their share in the unrest. According to the 
writer, the Greeks and Servians merely try to preserve the 
status quo, because each think that at some future time they 
will be able to claim the whole of Macedonia. The Bulgarian 
element has tried to stir up a national feeling, the first aim of 
which is liberation from the infamous tyranny of the Turk. 
Mr. Brailsford describes the normal condition of a Mace- 
donian village. Grinding poverty is the villagers’ lot. 
Though this country is fruitful, the exactions of the Turkish 
landowners and the extortions of the tax-gatherers leave the 
Christian peasant but the barest subsistence after never- 
ending toil. Everything is taxed, and so unjustly that it is 
“a common incident for a village to cut down its fruit trees 
to avoid the tax upon them.” It appears that it is the tree, 
not its fruit, which is taxed. A peasant unable to pay the 
taxes has to work in the corvée. Mr. Brailsford summarises 
the situation thus :— 

“The Macedonian problem is desperate mainly because it has 
been overlaid with abstractions. We talk of trouble in the 
Balkans, of insurgent exce:ses, and Turkish atrocities, without 
realising that these occasional and startling phenomena are the 
product of a misery that is as constant as it is uninteresting— 
and unbearable. We think of Turkish misrule as an isolated and 
irrational fact, without comprehending that it is a highly 
organised and quite intelligent system, designed to promote the 
profit of a small minority of officials, tax-farmers and landlords.” 


is only the 
nationalism 
late Sir Char 


——Mr. Holyoake writes an inspiriting paean on the progress 
made in his lifetime by the working man. He goes through 
the various departments of the life and labour of the work- 
man and shows how all has changed for the better, and says 
truly :— 

“What may not be gained in the next fifty years with the 
larger means now at command and the confidence great successes 
of the past should inspire? If working people adhere to the 
policy of advancing their own honest interests, without destroying 
others as rightfully engaged in seeking theirs, the workers may 
make their own future what they will.” 

This month’s instalment of “ Personalia” by “Sigma” in 
Blackwood contains a most amusing description of a strange 
Anglo-Portuguese individual called Charles Augustus Howell, 
who was for a time secretary and factotum to Ruskin. The 
association was indeed strange, of the Puritan aesthete, with 


his suburban decorum, and the wild Bohemian, who is 
described as being “the most astonishing compound of 
charm and chicanery.” Howell, through Ruskin, came in 
contact with the Preraphaelite painters and acted as an 
agent for Rossetti. The connection ended when the agent 
“started a manufactory of Rossetti ‘facsimiles.’” Thefollowing 
story of Thackeray is given on the authority of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, who considered that the novelist— 

“Created quite erroneous impressions of himself by often 

indulging in irony in the presence of people who were incapable 
of understanding it. One curious instance which he gave was 
this. Thackeray had been dining at the ‘Garrick, and was 
talking in the smoking-room after dinner with various club 
acquaintances. One of them happening to have left his cigar- 
case at home, Thackeray, though disliking the man, who was a 
notorious tuft-hunter, good-naturedly offered him one of his 
cigars. The man accepted the cigar, but not finding it to his 
liking, had the bad taste to say to Thackeray, ‘I say, Thackeray, 
you won’t mind my saying I don’t think much of this cigar.’ 
Thackeray, no doubt irritated at the man’s ungraciousness, and 
bearing in mind his tuft-hunting predilections, quietly responded, 
‘You ought to, my good fellow, for it was given me by a lord.’ 
Instead, however, of detecting the irony, the dolt immediately 
attributed the remark to snobbishness on Thackeray’s part, and 
to the end of his days went about declaring ‘that Thackeray had 
boasted that he had been given a cigar by a lord’!” 
—Mr. Walter Harris gives an interesting account of his 
“Three Weeks’ Captivity with the Moorish Rebels.” His 
description of the Sultan’s preparations for war is curious. 
The process consisted largely in ordering from Europe every 
form of ammunition and arms. Money was freely spent, and 
Court officials and European agents shared in the sums 
which flowed from the Treasury. The rebellion itself seems 
a complicated affair of marching and countermarching, 
cattle-stealing and brigandage, losses and victories making 
very little difference to either side. Mr. Harris went to the 
scene of some fighting, and was led into a trap by a notorious 
rebel and highway robber, who held him prisoner. Fortunately 
for him, a friendly tribe appeared on the scene, who carried 
him off to their mountains, where they treated him with every 
kindness, till his exchange was effected for sixteen tribesmen 
held prisoners by the Sultan’s Government. Mr. Harris at 
first seems to have been in danger from the excited con- 
dition of the tribes, and owed his release to the energetic 
action of our Minister, Sir Arthur Nicolson, and the Shereef 
of Wazan. For real obscurantism of the most refreshing 
kind we have only to turn to the passages about motor-cars 
in “ Musings without Method.” The writer considers that the 
“cult of the motor-car is, in truth, nothing better than the 
worship of senseless speed.” He has apparently never heard 
of the people who travel soberly and comfortably with their 
luggage from door to door across country impassable by rail- 
way on account of junctions and changes from one hostile com- 
pany’s line to another. The idea that these new engines can be 
of any practical use is scouted as absurd. All the same, we lately 
heard of a case in which a builder taking materials into the 
country by motor instead of rail paid 6s. 6d. a ton instead of 
1ls. The writer also joins the Cave Man in Mr. Kipling’s poem, 
and sits in the dark mumbling “ Romance is dead.” It would 
be hardly possible to accuse Maeterlinck of insensibility to 
romance, and yet he has written a rhapsody on the beauty, 
not only of the scenes passed through, but of the mystic 
wonders of the machine. The motorists, we are told, must 
make roads for themselves, so that “the highroads of England 
may still serve the purpose for which they were designed,”— 
presumably for ox-waggons. This entertaining diatribe ends 
with the following delicious piece of unreason :—“ It is as 
logical to defend the motor-car on the ground that its manu- 
facturers need protection, as it would be to put a premium 
on burglary, lest the profitable making of crowbars and 
jemmies should untimely languish.” 


We dealt fully last week with Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
article on Free-trade in the Monthly Review. This number 
contains a very interesting paper by Miss Edith Durham on 
“The Blaze in the Balkans.” The writer has lately returned 
from a journey—her fifth—in that ill-starred land. Like 
every one else, she describes the general feeling as desper e. 
Life in Macedonia is so intolerable that the people think it 
cannot be worse, and that there is just the possibility that 
after an explosion things may be better. Miss Durham’s 
Macedonian friends told her that after the harvest was 














gathered serious business would begin, and advised her not to 
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travel by train, which caution, in the light of recent events, was 
justified :— 

«Europe, said a man to me, ‘knows nothing about us, cares 

nothing, understands nothing. If no one will help us, we must 
help ourselves. The organisation in Macedonia is complete. We 
have, and have had for years, agents in every town, in every 
village. Weare fully armed. The people are ready to die for the 
cause. All is ready, and we shall begin.’ This was in July, and 
they have begun. If the rest of the schemes that I got wind of 
are carried out with the same punctuality a good deal of ‘history’ 
is hurrying up. I have seen too much of the Balkan people to 
offer any solution of their difficulties, for there is a ‘lion in every 
path” But I have found them honest, kindly, generous, and 
hospitable, and I wish them well.” 
The writer reports a conversation with a woman which she 
says was typical. On learning that Miss Durham’s father 
was dead, she asked, “ Did the Turks kill him?” A country 
without Turks who killed your family seemed marvellous. 
The people are quite aware that they can look for no help 
from England, but we are not hated as are the Germans, 
“dirty Schwabs” as they are called, the reason of the hatred 
being the knowledge that Germany’s Christian Emperor 
makes friends with the Sultan, who buys artillery in the 
Fatherland for the destruction of his Christian subjects, 
who are taxed to pay for it——Colonel Pedder's article on 
“The Tipster and his Trade” deserves serious consideration. 
He rightly says that it is not betting alone which is 
becoming such an evil among the working classes. He points 
out the attendant curses of drink and vice which are almost 
invariably connected with it. Indeed, he gives good grounds 
for supposing that in very many cases the three evils are 
deliberately associated by those who make a trade of betting. 
According to Colonel Pedder, the organisation of the tipster 
is elaborate and extensive. A paper is published at seven- 
pence which can only be got by post, and which circulates in 
country villages. The tipster has a public-house where he 
calls and discusses betting intelligence, but no money is taken, 
his agent waiting at a specified place out of doors next day, 
where the money for the arranged bet passes.——Mr. R. F, 
Cholmeley deals with the question of public schools in a new 
way, and propounds a set of examination-papers for head and 
assistant masters. One of the questions is to write a short 
review of “Stalky & Co.,” that solemn parable of the relations 
of boys and masters. By means of irony a good many 
questions are brought into the cold light of day. To answer 
all the questions truly would indeed be an assistance towards 
accepting the hard saying, “Clear your mind of cant,” so 
difficult for other people as well as schoolmasters. 





NOVELS. 


PLACE AND POWER.* 
THE inequalities of Miss Fowler’s equipment have never been 
more signally illustrated than in her new book. There is the 
same profusion of smart sayings, sometimes really shrewd and 
incisive, sometimes only the diluted variants of historic dicta 
—e.g., “ Perhaps of all the disappointed people in this world 
there are none so bitterly disappointed as those who have got 
what they wanted ”—the same excellent portraiture of homely, 
narrow-minded, angular, provincial “ parlour folk”; the same 
battledore-and-shuttlecock dialogue on the part of smart 
society personages ; and the same unimpeachable atmosphere of 
respectability about all the principal characters. The wonder 
is that so much vivacity, intelligence, shrewdness, and even 
wit should be combined with such an amount of unintentional 
caricature in the characterisation and of artificiality in the 
plot. The central idea of the story, the gradual disciplining of a 
hard, ambitious, successful materialist in the school of adversity, 
is sound enough, but Conrad Clayton’s self-sufficiency is so odious 
as to exhaust the forbearance of the most gentle reader before 
the story is half told. It is impossible to retain any interest 
in a man who immediately before asking a girl to marry him 
inforis her that if any one whom he loved became delicate she 
would become positively repulsive to him, and immediately 
after. her acceptance observes: “I want a wife who will help 
me in my career,—not one who will expect me to help her in 
ee you must always remember that the ruling 
passion of my life is ambition, and therefore that any woman 
who came between me and my ambition would eventually 





* Place and Power. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (Mrs, Alfred Laurence 
Felkin). London; Hutchinson and Co. [6s.] 





forfeit my love.” This, remember, is the deliberate opini 
not of a youth who has had an abnormal bringing 
but of a young man who has been at a first. » 

5 St-rate public 
school, come out Second Wrangler at Cambridge, and been 
called to the Bar. And to make matters worse, Conrad 
is not only a monstrous and ridiculous prig, but he is capable 
of translating his inhuman egotism into practice,—witness the 
episode of the nine-year-old gipsy-boy whom he catches red. 
handed with a hare, and, in spite of the passionate entreaties 
of his mother, hales off to the police-station and sends to 
prison for six months. We could easily multiply instances of 
Conrad’s lack of humanity and taste, chivalry and good 
breeding. Only once is his self-esteem shaken, by a penniless 
Trish beauty, but he has no difficulty in finding a beautify 
girl who cheerfully acquiesces in his door-mat theory of the 
duty of a wife. (It is true that her name is Griselda 
Gaukrodger, but in all other respects she is an eligible parti.) 
Twenty-five years elapse before the opening of the second 
book, and in the interval Conrad, now Sir Conrad Clayton, 
has risen to Cabinet rank. But he has to wait ten years more, 
to become a grandfather, and to reach the altitude of Prime 
Minister before discovering that he has another legitimate 
son, who is none other than his rival and successor in the 
Premiership! It appears that during Conrad's absence from 
England his wife and another young married lady were both 
seriously injured in a carriage accident. Mrs. Stillingfleet’s 
child was born dead, while Mrs. Clayton became the mother 
of twins, one healthy, the other a puny and almost deformed 
infant. Accordingly Mrs. Clayton (née Gaukrodger) deter. 
mined on an amiable imposture to accelerate her friend’s 
recovery on her regaining consciousness, and induced her to 
believe that the deformed infant was her own, while the 
healthier and younger twin was brought up as the heir of the 
future Premier. 


Now we are reluctantly obliged to declare that no 
amount of cleverness and vivacity can redeem the inherent 
absurdity of such a plot. There is, of course, an historic 
precedent for the case of a father and son successively 
holding the Premiership, but this justification is destroyed by 
the astounding circumstances attending so exceptional a 
succession. Conrad Clayton, it may be added, is so complete 
and inhuman a prig that the fact of his being in addition a 
blatant atheist must leave even the most orthodox reader cold. 
It is logical enough that so entirely self-absorbed an egotist 
should worship no God but himself. What is less easy to 
accept is the assurance of his uninterrupted progress to the 
highest position in the land in spite of a conceit which in real 
life would at every turn have exposed him to humiliation and 
ridicule. But Miss Fowler is not content with having invented 
this monster, she must needs convert him by the supernatural 
apparatus of a curse, delivered by an itinerant preacher, which 
is not lifted until the momentous discovery of the unexpected 
son. Nothing needs more delicate handling than conversion, 
even when the subject is an interesting and human personage. 
In the volume before us, it can only be compared to the 
somersault of a puppet. We are sorry to have to speak thus 
harshly of a writer who in the past has ministered so freely to 
the entertainment of her readers, and in the present instance 
is evidently actuated by a sincere desire to convey a whole 
some moral. But it would be a dereliction of duty on the part 
of a critic to abstain from condemning the inartistic and w- 
convincing means by which Miss Fowler has endeavoured to 
achieve her aim. 





His Master Purpose. By Harold Bindloss. (John Long. 6s.) 
—The hero of this novel, Geoffrey Thurston, emigrates to Western 
Canada in the third chapter, and the story thereafter concerns 
itself with his career and adventures in British Columbia. The 
author certainly contrives to make his readers understand the 
struggle with elemental forces which has to be undertaken ina 
new country by those who would successfully harness Nature to 
man’s service. Extensive drainage works do not sound a romantic 
subject on which to found a novel, but when these works mean 
the blasting of walls of rock to deflect the course of a river the 
story of their accomplishment evidently affords considerable 
scope for adventure. The character of the hero is well drawn 
and convincing, though the heroine is decidedly wooden. 

A Metamorphosis. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—It 
is difficult to conceive any possible adventure which the hero of 
this story does not go through in the course of its three hundred 
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: _ The said hero, George Otway, is the com- 
at et leek whom we are beginning to meet more and 
pe uently in contemporary fiction. Inthe present instance, 
st a millionaire strips himself deliberately of his wealth 
oe pis identity and goes out to seek his fortune inthe world. As 
ae Ste thing George Otway does is to change clothes with a 
ps derer: whose name iscarefully stitched into his every garment, 
ani be understood that the hero’s possibilities of adventure are 
. pe es from the beginning. The reader will be quite giddy with 
a of events when shipwreck ona volcanic island, another ex- 
change of clothes with a convict, escape from the police while still 
wearing these compromising garments follow in quick succession, 
put he has even then only reached the outset of George Otway’s ad- 
ventures. People who like a mad gallop of crises which leaves no 
time for detail will be pleased with the book, especially if they 


are not particular about credibility. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


eee 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
geserved for review in other forms.) 





The Oficer’s Field Note Book and Sketch Book and Reconnaissance 
Aide - Mémoire. By Lieutenant- Colonel E. Gunter, p.s.c. 
(William Clowes and Sons. 6s. 6d. net.)—We have received 
the cighth edition of this admirable campaigner’s vade mecum, 
which has been rewritten and revised so as to bring it up to date, 
asregards the detailed information it contains, with Lord Roberts’s 
new manuals of training and the amended War Establishments. 
This Note Book is already so well known to officers of all arms 
that it needs no recapitulation by us of the immense mass cf use- 
ful notes on every conceivable subject which is compressed into 
ninety-three pages of close print. Soldiering is to a large extent 
a matter of common-sense and individual resource ; but the infor- 
mation to be found in Colonel Gunter’s Note Book cannot fail to 
be of the greatest service to an officer who finds himself face 
to face with any ordinary military problem. For instance, the 
proper allowances of rations, water, and forage to be made to 
man or beast, the preparation of orders, the demolition of a bridge 
or arailway line, the defence and occupation of positions, the spaces 
required by troops of all arms in camp, &e., &c., are all questions 
which are succinctly dealt with in the Note Book. By running over 
the notes which it supplies on almost every conceivable military 
situation, a check may be placed on a defective memory or an in- 
sufficient consideration of the problem, and any omissions made 
can be rectified. It is said that General Clery might with advan- 
tage have kepta copy of his admirable book on “ Minor Tactics” by 
him in Natal. Colonel Gunter supplies even more information 
still in so compact a form that it may be carried in the breast- 
pocket. In addition, he provides all the material for rough field 
sketches and reconnaissance reports, and the result is the most 
complete and most portable report-book in the market. If 
we were to criticise at all, we should suggest that in future 
editions it might be well to omit some of the notes on the 
more ordinary problems, such as outposts, road reports, &c., 
the details of which should now be perfectly familiar to all, 
and for the sake of space and quick reference to confine 
the notes to the more technical details involving numbers 
or mathematical figures which an officer may bo apt to 
forget in the strain of a campaign. But the main object 
of an aide-mémoire of this kind is, of course, to come to the 
rescue of those minds which are least familiar with all the details 
of a soldier’s knowledge, and we have no doubt that Colonel 
Gunter, as the “ Whitaker” of campaigning, has confined himself 
very strictly to that which experience teaches him is the 
irreducible minimum of compact information. 





Annals of Lord’s and History of the M.C.C. By Alfred 
D. Taylor. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)\—The first cricket 
match played at “Lord’s” (the first ground of that name) 
took place on May 31st, 1787. Cricket had before had its 
headquarters at Finsbury and at Islington. (So far Mr. 
Taylor; but what place is referred to in Gay’s line: “And 
dukes at Marybone bowl time away”?) Lord was a York- 
shireman, whose father had lost his property after the ’45. 
He lived down to 1832. “Lord’s Ground” was rented from 
the Duke of Dorset. The present ground was opened in 1814. In 
1825 Mr. W. Ward took over the tenancy, and he gave it up in 
1836 to L. H. Dark. The freehold was secured by the M.C.C. in 
1866. In 1887 Henderson’s Nursery and other properties were 
secured; finally, in 1896 the site of the Clergy Orphan School 
was bought. ‘This is an outline of the history of the ground; 











that of the game we must leave. Mr. Taylor has something to 
tell us, but his book is, of course, incomplete. 





Caliban’s Guide to Letters. By Hilaire Belloc. (Duckworth 
and Co, 2s. net.)—The paper on “The Short Lyric” is, we think, 
the best in the volume. The minor poet is the most uninteresting 
person in the world—at least in print—and we are greatly obliged 
to any one who turns him to a good use. Mr. Belloc is not 
always as successful. He is clever enough—that we knew before 
—but he lacks good-nature. And the satire is not always on the 
same plan. The biography of Dr. Caliban, who looks very much 
like a recently deceased preacher of note, is of a subtle kind of 
humour. It might possibly be taken seriously by a moderately 
stupid person. But the methods ascribed to the reviewer are 
simply farcical. 


Memories of a Sister of St. Saviour’s Priory. (A. RB. Mowbray 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume consists, for the most part, of 
reprints from a local magazine. It comes commended by the 
vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn. It begins with recollections of the 
author’s youth and childhood, dating from the Crimean War, and 
carries on the story down to quite recent days. It will be under- 
stood that the author’s standpoint in Church matters is not ours, 
or that taken, we imagine, by most of our readers. This is no 
reason why the book should not be greatly enjoyed. It gives 
recollections of several men who did good work in their way, 
among them Robert Brett, J. C. Chambers, R. Mackonochie, 
R. F. Littledale (when we remember what he said of the 
Marian martyrs we must make some deductions from the 
charity so bountifully ascribed to him), and S. J. Stone, the 
author of “The Church’s One Foundation.” Also it tells 
us of the work among the poor: the work which is the 
substance of the only Scriptural definition of religion, and 
the only Scriptural description of judgment. We have many 
touching stories of what has been done in some of the most 
dreary regions of London, and in the face of the most formidable 
visitations of disease. We must not omit a word of appreciation 
of the pleasant little stories of cats and dogs,—the “ Priory ” pets. 


New Epitions.—The Works of John Ruskin. Edited by E. T. 
Cook and A. Wedderburn. (G. Allen. 21s. net each vol.)—The 
second volume of this library edition contains Ruskin’s poems, and 
is enriched with many reproductions of those exquisite drawings 
of mountains and architecture which in their own style are 
unrivalled. The third and fourth contain Vols. I. and II. of 
“Modern Painters,” with the various prefaces, and at the end 
the replies to some of the critics. It is difficult now to realise 
how new and how important such a work as “ Modern Painters” 
was. If modern criticism does not accept the work of Ruskin as 
final in all things, at least in one respect he must be acknow- 
ledged of supreme importance by all. It was he who made 
average cultivated English people realise as they had never 
realised before that art was a great serious intellectual and 
emotional reality, as great as literature or scholarship. If 
English people cannot be called artistic as a whole, at least 
they have learnt to treat art with respect; and it is mainly 
by the work of Ruskin that this has been brought about. 
In the series of “The World’s Classics” (Grant Richards) 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, by Laurence Sterne 
(Is. net), and The History of Civilisation in England, by 
Thomas Buckle, Vol. I. (1s. net)——In “The Little Library” 
(Methuen and Co., ls. net) The Minor English Poems of Jokn 
Milton, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. Canon Beeching’s is very informing criticism, 
we may say. Comic English Grammar. (Same publishers. 
2s. 6d. net.)\—Tho kind of humour of which this is 
a specimen does not appeal to us very strongly now; but 
Leech’s illustrations do not lose their attraction. We may 
contribute a comic instance of the eccentricities of English 
accidence. A foreign student expressed his astonishment 
to the writer of this notice that “a man-of-war” was 
treated as a feminine noun. In the “Authorised Edition of 
the Prose Works of W. M. Thackeray,” edited by Walter Jerrold, 
with Illustrations by Charles E. Brock (J. M. Dent and Co., ds. 
net), Christmas Books, &e. 
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Bowker (W. R.), Practical Construction of Electric Tramways (Spon) net 6/0 


Burns (Robert), Songs of: with the Melodies for which they were Written, 


8vo ..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Suston (Ha. J. W. A Bible ‘Object ‘Lessons, QE BVO a cicenclae (Skeftington) 5/0 
Charles (F.), The Helions: a Political Comedy, cr 8V0 ..........00+8 (Simpkin) 4/6 
Cooper (A. N.), Round the Howe of a Yorkshire Parson ...(A. Brown) net 3/6 
Cotes (Mrs. E.), The Pool in the Desert: a Novel, cr 8vo ......... (Methuen) 6/0 


Cronise (F. M.) and Ward (H. W.), Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider, and the 
other Beef, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 5/ 


















Davis (F.), Qualitative Chemical Analysis and Analytical Charts, 

cr 8Vo ..... ooo(Ee atti net 3/0 
Dawe (C.), The Prime Minister and Mrs. ‘Grantham, CF BVO weessssesees (Nash) 6/0 
Drummond (H.), A Man’s Fear, cr 8V0 ......sccsccesseeeeee ..(Ward & Lock) 
Edmunds (L.), Sunday by Sunday: Sermons, er 8vo. ..(Skeffington) 
Emanuel (W.), People, 4t0 .......csccccossesssssssseesesseeee ..(Isbister) net 


Evans (S. H.), Sea Children, 12mo ....... ....(Unwin) net 
Findlater (M.), The Rose of Joy, cr 8V0 .........ccscocsessescorsss cesses ses (Methuen) 
Fulton (M. A.), Arthur’s Rest, er 8vo .. (Stockwell) net 
Gourlay (C.), Elementary Building Construction and Dra swing for Scottish 

Students, 4to .. sesseseceeeeee( Blackie) net 
Harcourt (A. F, P. ys ‘The Peril ‘of the Sword, CR BVO ciiscesecssaed (Skeflington) 
Harrison (C. W. F.), Natal: an Oiiicial Guide and Handbook, 4to (Simpkin) 
Headlam (C.), 10,000 Miles through India and Burma, cr 8vo_ ...(Dent) net 
Hight (J.), The English as a Colonising Nation (Whitcomb & Tombs) net 
Jacberns (R.), The Scaramouch Club, er 8vo......... .(Richards) 
Jackson (K.H. M.), Summer Songs in Idlenesse, er 8v0 @rown & Langham) 
Jesters (The), by Rita, er 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 
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Johnson (A, F.), The Little Colonel’s Holid: ly s, “er 8vo | ..(Jarrold) 

Johnson (I. C.), Sport on the Blue Nile, 8V0 .............s000 (Banks) net 

Johnston (A. F.), The Little Colonel’s Hero, cr 8y0.. ....(Jarrold) 3/ 
Kidd (W.), Dickydidos, 4to i ‘ ..(Richards) 3/ 
Leighton (R.), The Kidnapping of Peter Cray, er 8v0 .........000.-. (Richards) 6/ 
Lightfoot (J.), An Elementary & Intermediate Algebra, r8vo(R.Holland) 4 
Lye (A. L.), Faith and Sacrament, er 8vo ....... ..(Skeflington) 3, 


Mackenzie (J.), An Environment Programme and its Connections, 4to 





















Leona & Dible) net 4/6 
Mead iA A.), Milton’s England, cr 8V0 ..........00cec000 wee(Nash) net 60 
Meade (L, T.), Resurgam, cr 8vo ......... a Methuen) 6/0 
Middleton (R. E.), Water. Supply, 8vo . ...(Griffin) net 8/6 
Moore (C. C.), Denslow’s Night before Christmas, “4to ... (Heinemann) 5/0 
Nestield (J. C.), Errors in English Composition, cr 8vo . a ee 3/6 
Palmer (F.), The Vagabond: a Novel, er 8vo ........ (Harper) 6/0 
Patton (M. O.), The Lighted Taper, er 8vo ............... “(Brown & Langham) 6/0 
Ransome (A.), Principles of ‘‘ Open Air’’ Treatment of Phthisis, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Ransome (S.), The Engineer in South Africa, 8vo.. (Constable) net 7/6 
Bichardson (Sir W.), With the Army Service Corps i in South Africa, 8vo 
(Richardson) net 2/6 
Ritchie (Mrs. D. G.), The Truthful Liar: a Novel, er 8vo ......... (Methuen) 6/0 
Roscoe (E. 8.), Buckinghamshire (‘* Little Guides”), 18mo (Methuen) 3/0 
Shepherd (J. A.), The Donkey Book, oblong 4to.. (Richards) 2/6 
Shute (E. L.), What the Toys Did, 4to ... (Warne) 3/6 
Simpson (William), Autobiography, 8v0.. nwin) net 21/0 
Smith (Mrs. P.), The Unselfishness of God, ‘and How T “Discovered it, 
ci rccinhidsiniitutntdsndnneksnsiiin seakmensin iis olptncansinivinensanstannbeameiiial (Nisbet) 60 
South (R.), The Divine Aretino, and other Plays, cr 8vo ...(Long) net 7/6 
Tod (J.), Arithmetical Guide for Marine Engineers, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Vintras (L.), The Silver Net: Poems, cr ri Eee coeneb pushin (Unicorn Press) net 5,0 
Webb (W. T.), A Book of Bad Children, 12m0................00ceeeeeees (Methuen) 26 
Weir (H.), Our Poultry and All About them, \ Vol I., 4to (Hutchinson) net 140 
Zaptfe (F. C.), Bacteriology, cr 8vo......... ...(H. Kimpton) net 7,6 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. ... 

PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FIT’ 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutuat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


SINGS, 








Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS sss ‘ve on eee ais Abe ». £78,089,283 
INCOME w £15,148,791 


GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





- SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 


men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.-— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREvES, HuTcHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 





————____ 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


Head Olfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANES, LONDON, Eo 





EsTaBLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton ‘Hale, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, ny 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Me. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. rae 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson ‘Stebbi “ 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, ng. 

ew Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson. G.C.M.G.C.R 
C.S.1. 


Esq. 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year. a Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 








Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


—_— nc 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST, 
Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL, 


IRISH Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from . ...5/11 per dozen, 


hirts—F 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “iii, 1i cs 
Samples and Price Lists, also of Loy aud yan 


(to measy 
Handkerchie/s and Linens, post-free. AND SH i RTS. 2/- extra), ia 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doze 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 




















1720, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
_ Consultations free. 








OUR EYES, and how ws Preserve » them, by J Joun Brow NING, F.R.A\S., F.B.MS, 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROV aSeH 
Established | N S T j T U T | re) Ni ‘ Ph $00. 


1837. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Wituiam Srreet, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRrE, EDINBURGH. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN YHE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


FUNDS IN HAND ..........cescecscecsceceveseseeeeseessdzy380: 039 
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HAMPTON S’? 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


URNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


ion in these books is a reproduction of aphotograph made direct 
Bue cag yee article, and will materially assist purchasers in arriving at 
“e ision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and in 
discovering, by comparison, the best value obtainable tor each separate 
item. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 


particulars of the applicant's requirements, 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pore WineE.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 7 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Grijiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


F 





Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—-Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. ‘‘ A better wine at the price I have never tasted.” —P. S. 

Rocause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 


18/- per dozen bottles  ,);,, - 
10,6 aye » 4 bottles § Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 








UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
cae SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





AssurANcEs may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to wiich the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 


NATIONAL | 
PROVIDENT | The Profits are divided every five years solely 
| amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
| Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
N | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL | ee 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | No. 48 Gractcuurcu STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 

A GENTLEMAN WISHES to PLACE his SON, aged 
174 years, who has a taste for Engineering, with a first-class Tutor, who 


takes two or three boys into his family, to complete his education, which is 
backward.—Address, Box 198, Post Oftice, Bradford, 





25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


| ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS -. More than £11,750,000 











OME FOR TWO PUPILS.—B.A. and B.Sc. (Hons.) 
Lond., sisters, are willing to receive Pupils to Educate in the house of 

their father (M.D. and J.P. for the County). Healthy and lovely country 
district; Indian children received; tennis, cycling, boating, &c.— 
“GRADUATES,” Dr. Crespi, Wimborne, 








NHE REV. J. H. MAUDE, late Fellow and Dean of 

Hertford College, WISHES to FIND a BOY of about 12, to be Prepared 

with his own Son to Compete for a Public School Scholarship. Very healthy 

eer 3 every comfort; terms no object.—Hilgay Rectory, Downham 
arket, 

ELL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing in 

the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDED 

PUPIL needing individual tuition aud home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 

Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 





| ADY EXPERIENCED in CARE of INVALIDS 
A (widow of distinguished man) will RECEIVE GENTLEMAN, slight 
mental case, or an invalid, as PAYING GUEST in her commodious, private, 
and well-appointed house near London. Good garden. Terms moderate.— 
Address, Box No. G549, Haddon’s Advertising Offices, Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 





DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education with 

superior English Studies offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

Ouly five or six Pupils received. Every branch of accomplishment. Large com- 

fortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 22nd.—8 Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


ENZANCE and NEWLYN ART STUDENTS’ 
SCHOOL.—A School for Drawing and Painting from the Life, also for 
Landscape, under the Direction of Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, of Newlyn. 
—For particulars apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance. 
STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER. 


0. 21 YORK PLACE, W. (Entrance Floor), one minute 
from Baker Street Station.—Mrs. RICHMOND invites Ladies who wish 

to obtain EMPLOYMENT to call upon her or write to her at the above 
address. Hours, 10 to4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. Mrs. Richmond will be happy 
to hear from or to see ladies and gentlemen who wish to secure the services of 
ladies as Governesses, Secretaries, Chaperons, Lady-Servants, &c. In pro- 
viding work for ladies Mrs. Richmond makes a point of inquiring into the 
nature of the services required and the qualifications needed in every case, so 
as to secure that each post should be suitably filled.—A Prospectus can be 
had with further details and a scale of fees, 

















"| nla il OF WORCESTER. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The Worcestershire Education Committee invite applications for the office 
of Director of Education for the County, to take up his duties on the Ist 
January, 1904. 

He will be the principal Education Officer of the Council, having, subject to 
the direction of the Education Committee, to superintend the whole of the 
Educational work and the administration of all branches of Education, to carry 
out Part II. of the Act throughout the Administrative County and Part III. 
throughout the Education County, and to perform all such other duties in 
connection with Education as the Committee may from time to time direct. 

Salary, £600 per annum. No pension or superannuation allowance will be 
made. He will live at such place as the Committee may from time to time 
approve, and will devote his whole time to the duties of the office. 

The appointment will be subject to six months’ notice on either side, 

Preference will be given to the Graduate of an English University. 

Travelling expenses, Offices, and Staff provided. 

Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, written on paper of foolscap 
size, giving in the following order— 

1, Full name and address, and how at present engaged ; 
2. Age (with birthday) ; 
3. Places of Education ; 
4, — as to acquaintance with and how such knowledge acquired 
as to— 
(a) Details of Scientific, Technical, and Higher Education ; 
(b) Working of the Elementary Education Acts 1870-1902 ; 
(c) The Organisation and Co-ordination of the different tranches of 
Education ; 
5, Any other qualifications on which the Candidate relies— 
must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed “‘ Directorship of Education,”’ with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, before 10 a.m. on Monday, 
12th October. Personal canvassing of members of the County Council or 
Education Committee and all indirect canvassing is forbidden. Each applicant 
may send 20 printed copies of his application and testimonials printed on one 
side of paper foolscap size to the undersigned. In the event of his being a 
selected Candidate these will be circulated to members. 

The attendance of selected Candidates will be required and their reasonable 

out-of-pocket expenses will be paid. 
‘ Full printed particulars as to the appointment can be obtained on applica 
ion to 
S. THORNELY, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Shirehall, Worcester, Ist September, 1903, 


EDUCATION ACT, 











1902. 


HE GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous 
of RECEIVING APPLICATIONS from Candidates, of ages not less 
than 25 or more than 45. for the position of CHIKF EDUCATION OFFICIAL 
for the County, who will be required to reside in the County, and to hold no 
— (race He will be required to commence his duties as soon as 
possible. 
’ Candidates must be the holders of a degree conferred by a University in the 
United Kingdom, and are expected to produce evidence that they have had 
special opportunities of becoming acquainted (1) with the Details of Scientific 
and Technical Education, and (2) with the Organisation of Education. 

Tie salary offered is £750 a year, with travelling expenses. Offices, and a 
suitable staff will be provided by the County Council. 

Applications, stating age, present engagement (if any), and date at which 
the duties could be taken up, and specifying the qualifications, included those 
above indicated, upon which the candidate desires to rely, with not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than the morning of September 15th, on which day they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the County Council with be a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Committee will discourage indirect canvassing in every way. 

Testimonials or applications may not be sent by Candidates to any Members 
of the Council, but if 12 prints are sent to the undersigned they will be circu- 
lated to the Selecting Committee, by whom the testimonials of three Candidates 
whom they select will be printed and circulated to the Council. 

T. MANSEL FRANKLEN, 

Glamorgan County Offices, Clerk of the County Council. 
Westgate Street, Cardiff, 

August 12th, 1903. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The COUN- 
CIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in FRENCH ata salary of £175, which may to some extent 
be increased by external work undertaken with the sanction of the Council. 
The appointment will date from October Ist, 1903.—Applications will be 
received by the REGISTRAR up to September 12th, and should state age, 
education, teaching, and other experience (if any), and should be accompanied 
by a copy of recent testimonials or names of references, 


1T. RONANS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HADLEY 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—Principals: Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Scholar of 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B. E. SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. House 
stands in grounds of 3 acres, in beautiful country within 11 miles of London; 
bracing climate; education on modern lines; great care taken of the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 


OME SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

HEAD-MISTRESS of excellent Private School in one of the healthiest 
positions near London offers unusual advantages for TWO PUPILS to l>- 
received at reduced fees. Music, Languages, Painting, Tennis, &.— 
“SCHOOL,” c,o J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 

education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, 


OME in SCHOOL—Inclusive Fees.—Lady K. recom- 
mends the above, where her daughters were educated. To fill 
VACANCIES of Pupils who have finished, Two Daughters of Professional Men 
would be received at half-fees.—‘‘ MATER,” Reeves, Artist Colourman, High 
Street, Kensington. 


CHOOL of HOUSEWIFERY, THE GRANGE, WEST 
BROMWICH.—Thorough training by Certificated Mistresses in Cookery, 
Laundry, Domestic Economy, Hygiene, Dressmaking, Housekeeping, Nursing, 
&c. Large grounds; sanitation perfect; games; Swedish gymnastics; highest refs.; 
15 to 18 gns. aterm, inclusive ; Colonial Pupils received.—Miss ROSS, Principal. 


JINISHING GOVERNESS (Housekeeping and Chaperon- 

age if desired).—Cultured Gentlewoman warmly recommended by the 
Hon. Mrs. B. and Lady M. Alladvanced subjects; fluent French and German 
(6 years on Continent); exceptional Music, Cologne Conservatoire, good 
accompanist, singing. Companionable and bright.~—Miss EVERY, 13 Burling- 
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NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.—Friulein 
WINTER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 
5 years England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRIS, also Girl 
Students desirous of studying at Innsbruck University. Languages a speciality. 
Literature, History, History of Art, Music, Drawing, Painting taught by 
excellent Professors. English home life. Most desirable winter climate for 
delicate Girls. Skating, tobogganing. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, Rector 
Designate of St. George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hat- 
field. Herts, will be happy to give any information desired.—Prospectus, with 
references, on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 

J Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 

limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 

a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—2 Lindengasse, Dresden. Address till 
September 15th: “Chequers,” Strathfield Saye, Mortimer, Berks. 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 











HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violonce:io}, Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilied chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE. — Mile) GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 

FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad, Best 

English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 





ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

aud LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchitei), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


IESBADEN.—HOME SCHOOL forthe DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Under Royal Patronage. Admirably healthy 

situation, overlooking Taunus Woods. Special advantages for Music. Friiu- 

lein LENT has TWO VACANCIES and will be in London in September. All 
appointments to be made by previous arrangements. Address, 85 Kapellenstr. 














NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 

; Palace). Established 1860. High-class Finishing School. Thorough 

English Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Suecessiul 

preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local,—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


NASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
YY class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 











[orvyuaL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 





and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge. and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a heaithily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 
> BEES, CUMBERLAND. 
First-grade Public School at moderate fees. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIP EXAMINATION, March, 1904—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
Head-Master. 








———____ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL CO 
R CIRENCESTER. L L E G E, 
>atTron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors.intending Colo ists. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch nists, a 
PRESIDENT— . ; 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, KG 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— Borns 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman) 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, WEA Ho] 
ne Rev. JOUN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ itnt; 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambeides Tustitution, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 
ee] 
oe. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
ok LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of b 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for futy : 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops “NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Se., Principal ; 


Pe te AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

NEWPORT, SALOP.—College and farm buildings with dairy, carpenter's 
and blacksmith’s shops recently built upon modern lines, and thoroughly equip ed 
forall practicaland scientific training in Agriculture. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
SEPT. 30th.—For Prospectus, The Principal, P. HEDWORTH FOULKEs, BSe 


| patie aii COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Arm 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford, 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, e, 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MASTER. 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. . 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiun), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systemg 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful’ students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 

Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
AWNSIDE, GREAT MALVERN, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Houowrs Certificate, Medallist of R. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. , 
The Edueation and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME lite. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary certificate. 

Prospectus and Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL, 
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NETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

NLAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

J for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D’Arevy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Uiterion, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


JRIVATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS, 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., Receives Pupils at THE PRIORY, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B., to prepare for University and other Examinations, 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26ru. 


TENHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees,—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. 'l. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 











RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMME 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 








RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SHA.—Mr. D. M, 
BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few resident 
PUPILS, for University Entrance and other Examinations. Able assistance; 
individual attention.—Address, D, M. BIRKETT, Esq., Leigh Holme, Bexhil- 
on-Sea, Sussex, 








j{OLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
ot Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 
ORCESTER. — KING’S SCHOOL.—A _ FIRST- 
GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL in Cathedral surroundings. NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER I7ru, Ilsru. Very 
moderate fees. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Two additional Boarding 
Houses.—For Prospectus, apply Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 





ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams, ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 





T, MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Edueation for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 16th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


SS"; CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 
air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. MICHAELMAS TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 23xp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


&- COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staif 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—F or Iliustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 

and croquet lawns. Efficient educational staff ; careful training. Special 
attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. References given and required.—Address, 





Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledou Park, Wimbledon, 
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RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HU 
C CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


INING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

4 CES EEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. ; 

or are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 

Students The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 

Diplomas. of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 

te ave). For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
(inc al, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


. S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
S le wagrog ay pom girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
—_— d comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
ore held Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
Pe100 “a limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


ecially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
situated on high Fico ong sent an 

optiona ealthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
foes agp arena tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further ag pei apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers ; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College. Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, 
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AL Ti Cc & & b RR €& 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, standing on high ground. 


President—The Right Hon, THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 


Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant- 
Master and House-Master at Ciifton College, : : 

Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1903, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, 8.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 











Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 





L HE N A L M O N D. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering, JUNIOR 


SCHOOL for Boys from 9-15, 
Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. BR. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DUBHA KM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

& amente Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

urham, 








mZ OF 1 0 A'D SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SUBREY., 


- 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
: Sasming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
sOndon, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 25tu. 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOT 
L (THE NEW SCHOOL), 
NEAR ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 


PRINCIPAL: 





FOUNDED 1889, 
EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
BOYS OF 10 to 19. 





Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. Early application is requested 
as space is strictly limited. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


Ce sre ee'e SCHOOL, 
NORFOLK. 





H OL T, 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 





NEW BUILDINGS OPENED NEXT TERM, which BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 2lst. 





For Prospectus, &ec., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 

Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE.—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 
and highly connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings, 
intelligent and logical teaching, and the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 
causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas. 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, ‘‘ DUX,” c/o Morley and Shirreff, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


A MPS TE &A D HE A TY Se. 


Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackburn High School) 
hopes to REMOVE her SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER to the beautiful WEST 
HEATH. Unrivalled air and position, with the advantages of town within 
reach.—Present address, 7 Belsize Grove, Hampstead. 


Bee? BB S C H OO L. 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


a ee See Ss C H OO L 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON, Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gym m, Music Rooms, &e. ; 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus trom Head-Mistress or Secretary, 




































DeLwics HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
JF Company, Ltd.).—Boarders received at Hillside, Thurlow Park Road, 
adjoining the school, licensed by Council. Combines the known advantages of 
high school education with associations desired by gentlepeople. Entire 
charge of Indian and Colonial children; small boys received ; Kindergarten.— 
Apply the HOUSE-MISTRESS. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
’ PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: ‘The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval «ui 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 


The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


'PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 
Valuable Sehoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 

















EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in a The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Danghters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
Fine house and grounds. Fees from 50 guineass—-GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ESSEX. 


‘NT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Heury Sidgwick, &. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 








FHXUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





T)\ OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 


year nine passed direct from scnool, first try. Indian Forests head of 








list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 
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OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA 
(Literary and Competitive). 
PROMOTION, STAFF COLLEGE, and all CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
LT.-COLONEL W. H. JAMES, P.S.C. (Honours), late R.E., Author of 
MODERN STRATEGY, and many other Educational Works, Editor and 
Founder of the Wolseley Series; better known as 
CAPTAIN W. H. JAMES, of Lexham Gardens, has removed to 
RIVERSLEY, BEDFORD, where, assisted by a very efficient and ex- 
perienced staff of instructors, he prepares for the above Kxaminations. 
Colonel James has had 20 years’ experience, duriny which time he has been 
uniformly and remarkably successful. 
He persunally teaches and also supervises the work of each Pupil. 
References to all the best known officers of the Army and many others. 
Lieut.-Col. James has no connection whatever with any other establishment. 
Specialities : 
Individual Attention; No Large Classes. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Colonel, Bedford.” 





U E R N M O R E. 
ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE and UNIVERSITY, Oral 
and Correspondence TUITION. Large Statf of 

SPECIALIST TUTORS. Small Classes, individual attention, 
LATEST RESULTS, JUNE, 1903:—INDIA POLICE: A. C. Daniel, 5th 
(First Trial); R. H. Cosens Prior, 9th (First Trial), ADMIRALTY SUPPLY 
and ACCOUNT: G. L. Platt. 5th (1st in Latin). STUDENT INTERPRE- 
TERSHIPS: At last Two LEVANT Competitions SIX out of the EIGHT 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were PUPILS of Mr, GIBSON, including the 
FIRST (with Record Marks). 
Address—JOHN GIBSON, M.A., FIRST-CLASS CAMBRIDGE, 24 Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and 14-18 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood. 


Peres Lier OF SCHOOLS 
(Boys and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PAREN'S IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Sertey, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Coiiins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rivpmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prappau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hucuenet, Terrick Wiiuiams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Buad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 
ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL. 
Fees, £6 6s, a year. 
Head-Mistress: Miss J. F. a. _— College, Cambridge, Classical 
onours). 

Girls are prepared for London University and Cambridge Local Examinations, 
for Intermediate County Council Scholarship and for University Scholarship 
Examinations, in all of which distinctions have been won. There are complete 
chemical and botanical Jaboratories, a gymnasium, an art room, a cookery 
class room, and there is a playground of 24 acres. Entrance Examination for 
next Term, September 14th, at 9.20 a.m. 

Prospectus and forms of application can be obtained at the School. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS OFFER a full COURSE of PROFES- 
SIONAL TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, or in Kindergartens. 
For all particulars as to qualifications for Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

















LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 





ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 

Thorough modern education. Preparatory Department for Boys under 
ten. Large grounds, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Apply, for Honour List and 
Illustrated Prospectus, to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 








——$$_ 


T. OLAVE’S & St. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMA 
NS ve souooy, rogue REERATION ple. 
r ? rr , S.E.—Head-Master, W. G 
BROOKE, Esq.,M.L. Entrance Examination, Septe th. loge’ BUSH: 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 1éth. Ptember 16th, 1908, ‘TER 
tIRLS’ OL, NEW KENT AD, S.E.—Head-Mistresg Mi 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination, Septe 5th, 1908 eo 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 16th. Ne ey ae, 
orms of application and particulars may be obtained f 
the GOVERN drs, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, SE eee bd 


Gttieiesea. 
OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT—Private Scho 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Forei = 
— a on gg and Professors. Good Musical advantage, 
sarge house and grounds. Great importance attached to ox iad 
Principals, the Misses FOX. outdoor exercise— 
oa i iy 
IDEFORD, N. DEVON.—WEST BANK SCHOOL fy 
GIRLS, with Kindergarten attached ; recognised by the Board of Ed 4 
tion, Principals: the Misses Abbott. Good modern education, efficient otal 
of teachers; gymnasium, hockey. Perfect sanitation. Highest por nt 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 22nd, 1903, ote 
HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kind 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L, THOMSON (Somerville Coll, Oxford) pon 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an j 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application, - 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA. 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff, 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. — Address, ‘‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, yw, 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev, the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 

















(PHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET: 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen ; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, : 
RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma. 
tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 
health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass ou to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors.x—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Head Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New _ buildings, 
laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Ilustrated Prospectus on application, 
ae SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head. 

Master, or SECRETARY, 


YHE SWEDISH HOUSE SCHOOL, GREAT SHEL.- 

FORD, CAMBS.—Three or Four VACANCIES for Boarders in small 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special attention to delicate children; every 
home comfort ; School healthily situated in the country. Terms moderate,— 
For lrospectus and all particulars apply the Misses HEADLY. 


= SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 
Junior House for Boys under 12, 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





























fMHE COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 

COLLEGE will AWARD a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENT- 
SHIP next DECEMBER. Application to be made by November lst.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 








St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 





With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


” ‘esccotaieniaimadial TAYLORS SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15tx at 11 a.m. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys between 9 and 140n Dec. 11th, 
1903, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER Ist, 2np, and 3rp, 1903. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Tayiors’ School, Charterhouse 
Square, E.C. 








TUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 

JAPAN. Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on 
Seven Occasions. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC- 
CESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on Six Occasions, 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 

Preparation in London for the above. Particulars may be obtained on 
application to care of R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For a address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 











AMSGATE, WEST CLIFF COLLEGE.—High-class 
School for Boys. Recognised by Board of Education. Fine premises 
fucing sea. Home comforts, liberal table. Scholarships, Laboratory, Museum, 


\TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 

CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium, ‘Stammerig, 





Workshop, Library, Sports. Preparatory Department. Great success Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, Professional Examiuations.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


post-free, 1s.—Adaress, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., Loudon, W. 
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‘NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
U (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D., F.B.S. i, 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 


the Secretary + of Arts and Laws (including Economics). 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

The Indian School. 

The Department of Fine Art. | 

The Departments of Engineering. 

The School of Architecture. 

The Department of vee Health, 

hips, Prizes, Kc. 

oe cadece Courses and Arrangements for Research. 
of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at the 
f London in any of the following Faculties: Arts; Laws; 
ence; Engineering ; and cea and Political Science. 

FEE 


Courses 
University © 


Medicine ; Sci : 
iti * Course in the Faculty of Arts ... .. 60 guineas. 
Composition saa — Engineering or Architecture 115 

zs ” Preliminary Scientific Course aes wees) a 
ie ” Complete M.B.Course ge wee 1 o=“”n 
Fees in the Facult y of Science vary according to the course taken from about 

j 40 guineas a year. wees ; ; 
ae are admitted to Courses of Instruction in any one subject, provided 


therecial provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research Work in the 
ious subjects taught at the College. 
™ T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 

CAMBERWELL bat = joe 

incipal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Methoc iss NTER. 
acaliaind ther Teachers and Lecturers. 





i Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
PR on Genesis, with ——- «eat for Class Teaching in the 
}) pupils) and other Schools. a : 
Daten OT DENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS 
CERIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
Fees, £15 to £20 a year ee En a ‘ 
RSES of TRAININ or y ° and 
ee: Sw CLASS SINGING. 
Acomfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. | fot 

THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. : 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Breasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The ia of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUIT'T, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad 
to see Parents by appointment. ; 

The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o’clock. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 8th, 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 7th. 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single 
Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. _ : 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance 
Scholarships will be awarded in June, 1904. The Early English Text Society’s 
Prize will be awarded to Students in June, 1904, 

Students can reside in the College. 

An Extension of the Premises will be made for next Session. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 


GYMNASTIC TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Students are trained by Fraulein WILKE and qualified Assistants to become 
Teachers in the German, Swedish, and English Systems of Gymnastics, Games, 
&c., Curative Gymnastics, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

The Course of Training extends from two to three years, 

Fees, 12 guineas per Term, 


HOME TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
This Course includes thorough teaching in Cookery and Housewifery ; 
Needlework and Dressmaking ; Laundry and Household Accounts. 
Fee from £3 to £6 per Term. 
SESSION 1903-4 BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 23rd. 
Detailed Prospectus can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
The Hostel of St. Margaret’s, attached to the Polytechnic, provides accom- 
modation for resident Students. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Terms Moderate. 




















Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton Colleze, Cambridge ; Medixwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Terni, 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


House- 





& 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 


in LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Thursday, 
— Ist, LEWIS MACKENZIE, Esq., F.R.C.S., Eng., of Tiverton, in the 
chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
no beds are closed. The only General Hospital for East London. In-patients 
last year, 13,160 ; out-patients, 162,147; accidents, 22,800 ; major operations, 2,492. 

Appointments.—More Appointments, Salaried and Resident, are open to 
Students than at any other Hospital. 80 Qualified Appointments are made 
annually, more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &.,every three months. All 
free to Students of the College. Resident —— have free board, 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other Higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made, 

Reduced Fees to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College.—The new Out-patients, and Special 
Department, the new Laboratories and Class-rooms for teriology, Public 
Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and the new Clubs’ Union 
Rooms are now in full use. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach, 

Luncheons and Dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained at the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan,: Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &., apply personally or by 





letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 
. THOMAS’S HOS PIV A:k, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION wili COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 
beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. F 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 
A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the athletic 
ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
from the Hospital. 
A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
THE HOSPITAL is close to Paddington Station (G.W.Ry.), Marylebone 
(G.C.Ry.), Edgware Road and Praed Street (Met. and Dist. Ry.), and Lancaster 
Gate (Cent. London Elec. Ry.) 
The Clinical Appointments are free to Students, and the Resident Medical 
Officers (18 annually) are appointed by Competitive Examination. 
THE NEW WING, now in process of completion, will provide 81 additional 
Beds, 3 new Operating Theatres, Clinical Laboratories and Clinical Theatre, 
besides the new Out-patient Department already in use. 
SPECIAL COURSES of Tuition are provided for the various Examinations 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, without additional fees 
to full Students. Systematic Courses for the Primary and Final F.R.C.S, and 
for the D.P.H. are held twice in each year. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, as one of the Schools of the University, provides 
complete Courses of Instruction for its Medical and Surgical Degrees. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Classes will commence on 


October 5th, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to £52 10s., 
and TWO UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS, value £63 each, will be competed 
for on September Z2nd and 23rd, 1903. 
For Calendar and full particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the DEAN 
or MEDICAL SCHOOL SECRETARY. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on FRIDAY, October 2nd. Entrance 
Scholarships: St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value £60, for three years, 
extendible to five years; Bostock Scholarship, £60 a year for two or four years ; 
School Scholarship, £30. Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, £125 to 
£135. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, £30.—The Prospectus, giving 
full information as to Entrance and other Scholarships, can be obtained from 
the SECRETARY. JULIA COCK, M.D., Dean. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
The College REOPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, 
October Ist. Two Scholarships (for Girls between 14 and 16) will be awarded 
on the Entrance Examination, to be held on September 28th and 29th. For 
Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, the Lady Resident. 


Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, at 41 Harley Street. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for Children under 14). 
Lady Superintendent—Miss C. G. LUARD. 
The School prepares for the College, and REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rp. 
Particulars from the LADY RESIDENT. 


N E W NAVAL 
CADETSHIPS. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovtn), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835. 














SCHEME. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camien Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovutu), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovtrn), LTD., 





Manager, R, J, BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, 
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Ww 4s COMMISSION. 
INCREDIBLE DISCLOSURES. 





ACTION MUST BE TAKEN. 
A PUBLIC MEETING to be Called. 
Write for Programme. 


ARMY LEAGUE, 8 Kine Srreet, CHEAPSIDE, 
President: Lord BLYTHSWOOD. 
Chairman of Committee: Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
Secretary : J. FORBES MAGUIRE. 


AKER’S. BAKER'S. BAKER’S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in bir- 
mingham.— Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Borrow'’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1836 ; Rent in : a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869 ; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; ; Mon imsen ’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Ess: ys of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, +4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823. = offered for Frceman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly — 1854; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893 ; Tom Brown’ s Seti s, Ist edit., 1857. -- BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. —HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
J PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 ; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
sent any dist: ance. List free. —JUCKES, "BOOK MER CHAN'S, Birmingham. 























OOKS. —Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash. 

High prices paid for desir: tble items. Before disposing of Books 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. Rare and Out-of-Print 

Books supplied. Please ste ute wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, Old Sporting 
Books.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col- 
lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Duteh, or French 
Schools; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred. Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information leading 
to purchase. - Add Ires 28S, s, COLLEC TOR, c/o ) Spe ctator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, 61d China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

come pete ately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 











YP iw Bi TiN -G UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
— LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 








SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
S.s. ‘Lake Michigan’ (twin-screw), 10,500 tons ......... Sept. 8th. 
S.s. ‘Lake Erie’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons .............0...0ept. lth. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Empress of India’ (for Japan) .. 
* Aorangi’ (for Australia) ............ 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 


TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacific Line. 

For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 

67 ‘King Ww illiam | Street, E. C. 9 OF 30 Cockspur Street, S. Ww. 


RUISES ON S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (3,273 tons). 

Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. £11 11s. 14 DAYS’ CRUISE 

to LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, and ‘PALMA: leaving 

Sept. 23rd. £36 15s. CRUISE to NAPLES, ATHENS, BATOUM for TIFLIS 

and CAUCASUS, THE CRIMEA, CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, RHODES, 

PALESTINE, EGYPT, MALTA, and SARDINIA. The fare includes return 
ticket London-Marseilles via Dover and Cal: uis, leaving Oct. 8th, 

The SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 

















MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 MAPLE & CO 2000 
TURKEY offer choice from TURKEY 


Two Thousand 


CAR PETS Turkey Carpets. CAR PETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


Quotations free, 


TURKEY A Carper TURKEY 


12 ft. Zin. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS °™ CARPETS 





SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICEs 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


| 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 43d. 


per ounce respcctively. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut* 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 


ROLLS and CO. 











LATEST CARS, 
MODEL PANHARD xazess. 
SILENT CARBURATORS 


Under license of H. du Cros, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. EASY PAYMENTS, 








REPAIRS HIRING. 
to all kinds of Petrol, NEW LIGHT CAR High-class Open and 
Steam. (oral Closed Cars, with Drivers 
icles by the day, week, 
Separate compartments th, &c., 
for each - undergoing £150, IN. “STOCK. 
repair. Duplicate parts for all 
Body-building, Painting, Gur gods Oils, and 
and Trimming on the READY SHORTLY Accessories. 
Premises, Drivers supplied. 
TELEPHONE Motor Works— TELEGRAMS, 
KENSINGTON. pap ig 0 ** LONDON.” 
, e . 











MOTORS. 








PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INT@RESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 








Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 


Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | READING-CASES FOR THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


a PRIX” PENS. 66 SPECTATOR +B) 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 





R. ANDERSON & CO.,, To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), By post, 2s. 3d. 


14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CKOSS, S.W., 








PayYABLe IN ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quay 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible| ., , ca 
he rices. Special terms to Institutic Ons, ees May he had by order through any Book- a the United — £1 86 ney, 4 

" 4 Q love Dave 
Manufacturers, &e. , on application. a seller or Newsagent, 





. p | 
Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should | Or at the Office, 


reach the Publishing Office not later than | 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 





the first post on Friday. 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. China, &. me es, LIPO 1SS.. OSS 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER (2s. Gd. net). 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

ARE WE CONSUMING OUR CAPITAL? By R. iH Inglis 
Palgrave, Editor of the “ Dictionary of Economics.” 

PAN-GERMANISM IN HUNGARY. Py Ferenez Herczeg. 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

WILL MR, CARNEGIE CORRUPT SCOTLAND ? 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON MODERN TRAGEDY. 
Jane H. Findlater. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE VILLAGE SUNDAY. By H. F. 
Abell. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE CLASSICS. By T. Rice 
Holmes. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEST UPON THE EAST. By 
Edwyn R. Bevan. 

THE DESIRE OF THE PEOPLE. By A Looker-on. 

SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B.. 


and a 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT of 106 Pages. 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. By the Assistant Editor. 


sy Glasgow. 
By Miss 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
CRIMEAN SIMPSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Groner Erre-Topp. With 16 Illustrations, including Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, royal 8vo, cloth, 2ls. net. Also a Fine Edition, 
limited to 100 copies, printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, 
with Plates on Japan paper, £2 2s. net. 

In his many campaigns and expeditions, Simpson came into intimate contact 
with most of the active makers of history in his time, and he set down in his 
notes and recollections many interesting and amusing incidents from his experi- 
ence of all sorts and conditions of mea. The book is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Simpson’s best pictures from the collections of the King, Lord 
Rosebery, the Marquis of Bute, and others. 


THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS 


OF INDIA. By Jouy CampsBe_t Oman. Fully Illustrated, medium 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. net. 

“Mr, Oman has done for the wandering 

very much whut Froude did for the monasteries of the West.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MARGARET 


FULLER. With an Introduction by Jutia Warp Howe. With Portrait, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE DAYSPRING. A Romance. By 


WittrAm Barry, Author of ‘The Wizard’s Knot.” Crown 8vo, Red 
Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Dr. Barry has achieved a notable success......As a mere tale, ‘The Day- 
spring’ is far above the rank of the fiction that pours upon us; as a piece of 
constructive thought, that itself quickens to thought, it has merits which 
place it outside comparison with most work of the day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TIRE FOR IDLE PEOPLE. 


THE SITUATIONS OF LADY PATRICIA. 


By W. R. H. TrowprivGr, Author of ‘*The Letters of Her Mother to 
Klizabeth.” Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


ALE OF CANTERBURY. 


TONFORD MANOR. By 8. 


Hancock. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.-NEW VOLUME, 


SEA CHILDREN. By S. Hore Evans. 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By 


the Right Hon. Joun Mortry. New Popular Unabridged Edition. In 
one volume. With a Bibliography, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN on Morley’s ‘‘ Cobden.” 

“*A book which invests with all the charm of a singularly graceful style a 
sagacious and sympathetic appreciation of the merits of its subject....... He was 
also one of the wisest and one of the most prescient of English Statesmen.” 

NEW PSEUDONYM. 


PENELOPE BRANDLING, By Vennon Luz. 


Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, ls, 6d. 









x sadhus and faquirs of the East 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 410, for SEPTEMBER. 
—Passive Resistance—The Mosely Commission— 
ag one es eet Torturer—The ihotabaan of Charlotten- 
burg—Private Schools—Clerical Management, &c. 
THE GENESIS OF HOWLERS. 
REPORT OF THE TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 
A HOLIDAY COURSE IN GORUMNA. Mavp Joynr. 
SOME ASPECTS OF ATTENTION AS A THOUGHT-PROCESS, J. E. 
ADAMSON. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO AN EXAMINER. 
ON THE MENDIPS IN APRIL. 
BIBLICAL STUDY FOR WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 
SECONDARY TEACHERS IN WILTS. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
.—The Universities and the Training of Secondary 
OR eeecion of Endowed Schools—Old Algebras—Her- 
bartianism, &c. 
THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. Fourth List of Names. 
COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES.—The National Education Association, 


T 


Boston, U.S.A.—The Durban Convention, &c, 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD.—Ofiicial Reports. 
UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 
Price 6d.; per post, 8id. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPARNY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Antotypes aud 23 Tint Block Iilustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for " 2s a 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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MISS PHEBE ALLEN’S NEW WORK. 


A REALLY VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOK TO ALL AMATEUR 
GARDENERS AND LOVERS OF PLANT LIFE. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


PHCEBE ALLEN. 
With upwards of 90 Illustrations by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





OTHER WORKS BY MISS PHCEBE ALLEN, 
Second Edition—JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. Illustrated by 


Dr. H. W. Goprrey. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Really excellent and scientific; so are the illustrations, which are thoroughly well drawn by Dr. 
Godfrey.”—Guardian, 
“ Splendidly arranged, classified, indexed, and illustrated. Miss Allen has succeeded in making what 
is undoubtedly a hard and dry subject light and easy.”—York Herald. 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. A Popular Sixpenny 
Botanical Quarterly. Edited by Poese ALLEN. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 
““We can warmly recommend this volume, in which instruction is so pleasantly imparted.” 
—Pa!l Mall Gazette, 
“The bound parts of this children’s quarterly make a pleasing gift-book for young people. It is 
brightly conducted and pleasantly written. The elementary papers on scientific subjects ought to make 
their readers think for themselves.’’—Science Gossip. 


Third Edition—PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will easily understand them.” 
—Morning Post. 
“A remarkably successful attempt to render the elements of elementary botany interesting to young 
children......Miss Allen has decidedly a ‘way’ with children, has the knack of writing for their under- 
standing...... a good feature is that accuracy is insisted on.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“A delightful book, enlarged, revised, and generously illustrated.”—Bookman. 


Fifth Thousand—_-ON MINIATURE & WINDOW GARDENING. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputy-CuarrnmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SEcRETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AssIsTANT-AcTuARY—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA, 
AcTUARY AND ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


Profusely Illustrated, 











The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. Annual Ineome, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 
BONUSES ON AN EXCEED. 
DISTINCTIVE “INGLY wig SCALE. 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
FEATURES. ~ Most FAVOURABLE. { 
SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 


No Agents employed and No 
Commission paid for the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year is saved 
for the benefit of the Members. 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


Assurances can be readily effected 
by direct communication with 
the Office. 








A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, a nd Infants. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 





IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





10 910 
25 / ° =o / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 

PresipeNT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Education Act—Racial Characteristics as Affecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Affected by Re- 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds as 
Atfected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergyman’s Parochial Life—Church in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind— 
Sermons—Music—Translations and Versions of the 
Seriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro- 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Secs., Church Congress Office, 
Bristol; Church House, Westminster; S.P.C.K., 
Narthumberland Avenue; & Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel 
Street, Strand. The whoie of the Colston Hall Build- 
ings and the Hannah Moore Rooms, Park Street, 
have been taken for Church Congress requirements, 


nj 
Will be Published on September 17th 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Price 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF sin, 


BY 
MARCELLE TINAYRE, 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 





MACLAREN & CO., Waithman Street, E,9, 





The ATHENZEUM says: 
“One of the most powerful of modern novels,” 


T.P.’s WEEKLY says: 


‘*Not merely a remarkable, but a great bo 
will stand the test of time.” * an 





“f would commend to the attention of 
of unsettled convictions the Lg 
numbers of the OE Oe oe 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW, 


which is making some most valuab ibuti 
to the ‘inquiry.’”—Truth, August mn ions 
SEPTEMBER. Contents. Price 1s, net, 
ig 5 OF = Monta. 
Tue Deap SuGar Buu, Thom: 
——, Rwy) Movement. ote a. 
onald, L.C.C. (Hon. Secretar 
sentation Committee). seein ioe 
Tue Lanour Representation Committee yp 
THE LIBERAL Parry, Hubert Beaumont, 
Lonpon’s CASE AGAINST Protection, 
Frederick Dolman, L.C.C 
A MateriAL Pornt on Fiscau Pottcy. F 
Leo G. Chiozza-Money, 
Tur Economics oF DumpinG. W. M. Lightbody, B.A. 
THE Free Trave Poet: a Reminder. F, G, Bettany, 
THE ConTROoL OF Trusts. Henry W. Macrosty, B.A, 
TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENT Days. 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P, 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE, A. L. Jerrold, 
Tue NEED OF REFORM IN THE MERCHANT Service, 
Arthur Bles, 
Recent Booxs, 
July and August Numbers can still be obtained, 
Price One Shilling. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
2 and 838 TempLe CHAMBERS, Lonpon, E.C, 


VEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, if" Dum 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 §/3 
wine usually sold at) much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


: ie UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 














Paid-up Capital ......sccsercesseesesees 100,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......ccccsrccoccscosccscoeses £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 





terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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and, with equal etfect, calling to life the figures and circumstances of some 
bygone event.” 


With Colophon by the late Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 
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J, M. DENT & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


A POU-POURRI OF CRICKET AND TRAVEL, 
TEN THOUSAND MILES 


THROUGH 


INDIA wo 
BURMA. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. 


With 23 Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


# * Mr. Headlam, previously known in literary circles as essayist, 
novelist, and historian of medieval cities, here makes his appear- 
ance as traveller and sportsman. This book is an account of the 
Oxford University Authentics’ cricket tour with Mr. K. J. Key 
in the year of the Coronation Durbar. Impressions of Indian life 
and scenery, together with an article on shooting in Kashmir, are 
pleasantly intermingled with the main business of the book. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOMELAND. 


Sketches of Stratford-upon-Avon, the Forest 
of Arden, and the Avon Valley, 
By W. SALT BRASSINGTON, F.S.A. 


With Coloured Portrait, and over 70 Illustrations by HENry J, 
HowARD and SIDNEY HEATH. Square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











NEW WORK OF DEAN STUBBS. 


VERBA CHRISTI: the Sayings of 


Jesus Christ. Arranged and Edited by the Very Rev. C. W. Srusns, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. (New Volume of the “Temple Classics.”) Photogravure 
Frontispiece after Leonardo da Vinci. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; lamb- 
skin, 2s, net. 

*,.* The recorded sayings of Christ, separated from their context and 
arranged chronologically, Authorised Version and Greek text on opposite 
pages. 





Write to ALDINE HOUSE, W.C., for a Catalogue. 


Ready on September othe 
THE NEMESIS 
OF FROUDE. 


A Rejoinder to “‘My Relations with Carlyle.” 





BY 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 
AND 


ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


Demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 








AN AMERICAN WRITER ON SCOTLAND. 
NEW EDITION, with 23 Portraits, and 13 Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. net. 


SCOTLAND, HISTORIC AND ROMANTIC. 
By MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE. 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“The author has evidently been at great pains in collecting materials from 
the best sources ; and she has shown taste, judgment, and literary skillin their 
arrangement. She has the art of knowing what to put in and what to leave 
out; and one could not easily find for popular use a more attractive and better 
proportioned repository of the facts of Scottish topography than this. The book 
is embellished by portraits and maps, is no loose piece of book-making for the 
amusement of the passing tourist, but a substantial and fascinating work.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says: 

“Miss Lansdale evinces the real genius of the historian and antiquary; and 

she writes with animation and colour, vividly sketching 2 present-day scene 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 





rice 5s. net ; postage, 4d. extra. 


P 
QCINTILLAE JURIS AND MEDITATIONS IN THE 
h) TEA-ROOM. New Edition. By the Hon. Mr. JUSTICE DARLING. 


PUNCH says :—“* The 


The Episodes 


Episodes of Marge’ is a 


of Marge, 


remarkable  book......... The 


situations are strong, novel, 


By H. RIPLEY skilfully conceived, graphi- 


CROMARSH. 6s. cally described.” 


The ATHENAUM says :— 


“This is by no means a commonplace sort 


of book. Its style is fresh and vigorous; its 


matter is entertaining and full of novelty, 


and it has a real story to tell.” 


The LITERARY 


The Episodes 


WORLD says :—* The book 


is thoroughly original, im- 


of Marge. 


mensely entertaining, very 


By H. RIPLEY 


humorous at times, and 


undoubtedly artistic.” CROMARSH. 6s. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


THE SINS OF A SAINT: 


Romance of the Time of Dunstan. By J. R. AITKEN. 
piece, 6s. 
“The story opens in the year of our Lord 955; it has atmosphere, sincerity 
of aim and of language, and a certain impressive eloquence, which makes for 
distinction. The struggle between Eadwine and Dunstan and the cruel fate 
of Elgiva are related with vigour and sympathy.’—Leeds Mercury. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS. By Hew Srieuine. 


* An extremely interesting study of a simple community fifty years ago. 
We are first introduced to a wild and lonely part of the Lake District of 
England where people are building a railway. This is Navvyland. Then the 
scene changes to Peru, whither representatives of the people and their spiritual 
leaders emigrate in connection with a great railway. The story is developed 
with an admixture of pathos and humour which never ceases to attract.” 


FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. By D.F. 


Watters. 3s. 6d 
“A story of gloom and sadness, told in artless, simple language, and on 
occasions touching heights and depths of passion not easily compassed by the 
average novelist.”—Yorkshire Post, 


THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 6s. 


‘‘The anonymous author has qualities of invention and sprightliness that 
are worth developing. He is never dull, and experience should lead him 
towards higher attainment.’”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PADMINI: an Indian Romance. By T. 


RamakrisyHna, Author of “ Life in an Indian Village.” With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. James Bryce. 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Ramakrishna’s story is of Southern India in the 17th Century, and 

portrays the overthrow of the great Vizianagar House by the usurper Saluva.”’ 

—Glasgow Herald, 


a Historical 
With a Frontis- 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 





J. MCNEILL WHISTLER, Personal 


By D. Croat Tomson. 5 Illustrations. — THE 
By Lady Victor1a Manners.—ARMOUR. 
By Guy Francis Laxinc, F.S.A.-DECORATIVE WORK OF W. 
REYNOLDS-STEPHENS. By A. L. Batpry.—AN ETCHING AFTER 
SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. By Luke Tartor, A.R.E. 44 Illustra- 
tions. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


Recollections of. 
RUTLAND MONUMENTS. 


SEPTEMBER, 1903. Price Is. 6d, 








London: STEVENS and HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, L 


VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, E.C, 
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If You Want an Ideal Country-House Paper 





YOU ARE SURE TO APPRECIATE 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 





To-day’s Issue contains a host of Illustrated Articles appealing specially to Dwellers in the 


Country, or, in fact, any one interested in Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits, 





READ THIS LIST 
AND SEE IF THERE IS ANYTHING IN IT THAT MIGHT INTEREST You, 


“VOLUNTEERS AND IRREGULARS: A WASTED EXPERIENCE.”—1. C.J. Coma 


needs no introduction to readers of The County Gentleman. 
“THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW.”—An article from our Special Correspondent. 
‘ AUTUMN WORK IN THE GARDEN.,”—Our Gardening Expert has written for us a seasonable article. 


“PIFLE SIGHTS.”—Llustrated. 
AND 


“THE VALUE OF RIFLE CLUBS.” 


So much controversy rages round this topic that we now give 


our readers some expert information on the subject. 
“SWIFT AND SWALLOW.”—Mr. G. A. B. Duwar’s charming Nature Articles are always favourably 
received by County Genileman readers. 


‘*“SOME FAMOUS DACHSHUNDS.”—Illustrated with Photos. Every dog-owner will appreciate our 


Kennel Writer’s contribution of this week. 
“THE CHILL OF FRIENDSHIP.’—Is an Article which will appeal specially to our Women Readers. 
“THE CHUDWORTH EXPERIMENTS.”—Is certain to interest advocates of Small Holdings. 
“SEPTEMBER GLADIATORS.”—An Essay on Football considered as a National Game. 


The above are only a few of the many charming Articles which appear in this Week's 


Number of the Ideal Country-House Paper. 





If you cannot obtain ’* THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” from your Newsagent regularly 
every week, please send us a post-card giving his address. We can then make sure 


that you ave not disappointed in future. 





ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY. Price 6d. Weekly. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC 
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London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 


ee 


TO BOOK LOVERS .. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & C0.’S Preliminary Announcements for the Autumn 
include:—A COURT IN EXILE: Charles Edward Stuart and the Romance of the Countess d’Albanie. 
By the Marcuesa ViTELLEscut (née the Hon. Amy Cochrane-Baillie). In 2 volumes, with Photogravure 
Portraits, and a number of Half-tone Ilustrations—-BENJAMIN DISRAELI: an Unconventional 
Biography. By Mr. Witrrip Meynetu. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustrations, in 2 volumes. 
——WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS: from Saxon Times to the Present Day. By the 
Countess oF Warwick. In 2 vols., with 174 Illustrations and with Photogravure Plates-—-SIDELIGHTS 
ON THE COURT OF FRANCE; Francis I. to Louis XIII. By Lieut.-Colonel A. C. P. Haacarp. 
With numerous Portraits and a Photogravure Plate. A KING’S ROMANCE;; the Story of Milan and 
Natalie, First King and Queen of Servia. By Miss Frances Grrarp. Illustrated with a Photogravure and 
other Portraits and Illustrations. MOSTLY MAMMALS: Zoological Essays. By Mr. R. Lyprxxer, 
F.R.S. Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs by J. Wolff, the Duchess of Bedford, the Lord Delamere. 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and others. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND WAR. 
By Captain C. Ross—-A LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Miss I. A. Tayror 
With a Photogravure Plate and other Illustrations. FIFTY YEARS OF AN ACTOR’S LIFE 
including Personal Recollections of the most Eminent Actors, Authors, and Impresarios of the past Half-Century. 
By Mr. Joun Coreman. In 2 volumes, with a number of Illustrations—-MEMOIRS OF A SOCIAL 
ATOM: Reminiscences mostly of Early Victorian Days. By Mr. W. E. Apams. In 2 volumes, with Portraits. 
— JOURNEYS IN ITALY. By Tufornie Gavrizr. Translated by Mr. Danret B. Vermitye. 
A Fine Edition, with 27 Photogravure Plates. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. By 
Sapakicut Harrmann. With Photogravure Plates and 64 Half-tone Illustrations, in 2 volumes. 
—BARBIZON DAYS. By Mr. Cuartzes Sprague SmitH. With 46 Illustrations —GREAT 
ORATIONS BY GREAT ORATORS. Selected and Arranged, and the Explanatory and 
Biographical Notes Contributed, by Mr. Arnonp Wricat. —- ONE THOUSAND POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN: a Choice of the Best Verses Old and New. By Mr. Roger Inapen, 
With Ilustrations after Pictures by Sir JosHua Rryno.ps. ANIMAL LIFE AND THE WORLD 
OF NATURE. By Lorp Avesury, Sir Herspert Maxwe tt, F.R.S., Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., Mr. 
R. Lypex«rer, F.R.S., Mr. W. H. Hupson, Mr. A. TRevor-Barrys, and others. With 718 Illustrations, including 
13 Coloured Plates ——LIZARDS LIVING AND EXTINCT. By Mr. W. Savitiz-Kent, F.LS. 
Illustrated from the Author’s Drawings and Photographs. In THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, Edited by His Grace the Duxs or Breprorp, BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF 
THE COUNTRYSIDE, by Prof. F. Epwarp Hutmeg, F.L.S., with 35 Coloured Plates from Drawings 
by the Author, representing 314 figures; BRITISH MAMMALS, by Sir Harry Jounsron, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., with 16 Coloured Plates from Drawings by the Author, and with 32 other Plates, representing 66 
Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings, and from Photographs, also with 75 Illustrations in the text; 
BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH: the Various Orders, Families, Genera, and Species of Fish found 
in British Rivers and Lakes, by the Right Hon. Sir Herserr Maxwe tt, Bart., F.R.S., with a number of 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations; BRITISH BIRDS, by Mr. A. Trevor-Barryz, M.A., with 
numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations; FISHES OF OUR SEAS, by Mr. F. G. Arnato, 
Mr. W. Senior, and Mr. R. B. Marsron, with many Illustrations, including a number of Coloured Plates. 
ONE THOUSAND AND ONE ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Edited by Mr. Atrrep H. Mines, and 
Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs. GREAT TRUTHS: Individual Problems and Possibilities. 
By Mr. W. G. Jorpon.——The First Volume of OUR POULTRY AND ALL ABOUT THEM, 
their Varieties, Habits, Mating, Breeding, Selection, and Management, by Mr. Harrison Wetr, F.R.HS., 
with a large number of Illustrations, including 18 Coloured Plates from Drawings by the Author, and with 
Reproductions of Photographs——-ADVENTURES IN HiVELAND: a Story of the Bees. By Mr. 
Frank Srevens. With 88 Illustrations from Drawings —-THE YEAR’S ART, 1904: a Critical Record 
of the Art of the Year. By Mr. A. C. R. Carrer. With an Article on Architecture by Mr. H. Hearucore 
SrarHam, and other Contributions. Illustrated. LOUIS WAIN’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
FOR 1903. By well-known Authors. Illustrated with over 100 Drawings by Louis Wain.——The First Volume 
of THE LIVING PLANT IN LEAF, FLOWER, AND FRUIT: a Comprehensive Account of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, by Mr. ALyrep Ernest Knicut and Mr. Epwarp Strep, F.L.S., very fully Dlustrated 

from Drawings and from Photographs. New Volumes of THE LIBRARY OF STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES, 
viz, THE LIFE OF NELSON, by Rozserr Sourney, Newly Edited, with Notes, by Mr. A. D. Power; 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Edited, with Notes, by Epcar 
Sanperson, M.A.; THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, by Wasurneron Irvine; 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, by J. G. Locxnarr, Edited by Mr. J. M. Stoane; 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GOETHE; THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD 
GIBBON; THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS; THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON; and 
other Volumes——IN FICTION, THE YELLOW VAN, by Mr. Ricuarp Wuirerncg; PLACE 
AND POWER, by Miss Etien Tuorneycrorr Fowter; THE JESTERS, by “Rita”; 
DOUBLE HARNESS, by Mr. Antuony Horr; TEA-TABLE TALK, by Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, with numerous Illustrations; SECRETS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE, by Mr. Wiuuiam 
Le Queux; DRAGOONING A DRAGOON, by “E. Liviyeston Prescorr”’; THE PIKE- 
MEN: a Romance of the Ards of Down, by Dr. 8S. R. Ketcuriey, Illustrated; SHIPMATES IN 
SUNSHINE, by Mr. Franxcrort Moors; BEFORE THE DAWN: a Story of the Fall of Rich- 
mond, by Mr. JosepH A. Aursueter; THE AMBLERS: a Romance of Theatrical Life, by the late 
Mr. B. L. Farszeon; IN A LITTLE HOUSE, by Mr. Tom Gatton; ON THE WINGS OF THE 
WIND, by “Auten Rare”; THE LAST WORD, by Miss Atice MacGowan; CAMILLA 
FAVERSHAM, by Mr. Ronatp MacDonatp; THE LAND OF JOY, by Mr. Ratrn H. Barsour; 
THE NIECE OF ESTHER LYNNE, by Miss Evetyn Everert-Green; THE FULFILLING 
OF THE LAW, by Miss Exuen Apa Smirn; THE QUEEN’S OWN TRAITORS, by “E. 
Livinaston Prescorr”; and New Novels by “Lucas Mater,” Junge Grant, and Mr. SranLEY WeyMan. 
Three New Volumes in the FIFTY-TWO SERIES OF STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, viz.. FIFTY-TWO 
STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND ADVENTURE; FIFTY-TWO STORIES OF 
SCHOOL LIFE AND AFTER FOR BOYS; and FIFTY-TWO STORIES OF SCHOOL 
LIFE AND AFTER FOR GIRLS, all these volumes being Illustrated. Also a New Volume (being 
Vol. 14) of THE LADY’S REALM, and a New Volume of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE, both very fully Ilustrated; and a number of New Editions. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVEis 





SAID THE FISHERMAN. By Marmanvxe 


PIcKTHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is in more respects thax one a notable book; it belongs to a little 
exploited school of fiction, and is one of the very best of its select school that 
we have come upon....... Some knowledge of the East, of the Oriental character, 
and of life in the world of Isiam is necessary to the full and proper appreciation 
of all the merits of this book, of its author’s extreme thoroughness, real in- 
sight, and intimate, first-hand study; but even the most untravelled of men 
could hardly, one fancies, fail co find deep and sustained interest in so delight- 
fula story. .The author (unlike even the best of writers who deal with foreign 
and remote peoples) makes no claims, and never once draws attention to his 
learning; and he makes no mistakes. His local colouring is nearly faultless; 
his modest, rare comments are distinguished for their sanity and accuracy ; 
his humour is unfailing, keen, and never boisterous.......Here are no trumpery 
epigrams or smart small talk, but rather the slow-moving, vivid imagery of 
voluptuous Eastern colouring, the massed detail of stately Eastern life, its 
ras sos passion, trickery, generosity, beauty, cunning, warmth, and subtle 
picturesque wickedness. The whole is intensely interesting....... Lovers of 
fiction owe a debt of gratitude to the author of ‘Said the Fisherman’; we 
hope they will pay it with good measure.”—Athenzum. 

“This remarkable story.”’—Scotsman. 

“No story so good since ‘ Hajji Baba.’ ”’—Sheffield Telegraph. 

*‘ A remarkable piece of work.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“ A vivid and engrossing word-painting of life; fresh and original.” 

—Birmingham Post. 

* A vigorously written book—informing and interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ Mr. Pickthall is an artificer of astonishing cleverness.’’—Academy. 


JOHANNA. By B. M. Croker. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“One of the best of Mrs. Croker's Irish stories. She knows how to write.” 
—Morning Advertiser, 

* Johanra is a charming creature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘The character of the girl is full of charm. It is a delightful story, sure to 
please everyone who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 

“The author has the happy knack of winning our sympathies and of making 
appeal to the best side of our sentimental nature.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘“‘The merit of the book lies in its admirable descriptions of Irish life and 
character.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“Her beautiful character, her sympathy, her devoted passion for the boy of 
her heart, her absolute guilelessness and courage, to say nothing of physical 
beauty, render Johanna a delight to the novel reader.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“This sparkling, irresistible tragi-comedy.’’—Queen. 


SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDER. By E. 


Maria ALBANESI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This fascinating work: an altogether remarkable book. Plot and character- 
ization are alike excellent. There is very great strength and distinctiveness 
in the painting of the mother and daughters, but there are at least three if 
not four other persons of the story drawn with equal vividness, and this alone 
would mark out the author from among hundreds of novelists. Her knowledge 
of men and women is extraordinary.’’ —Daily News. 

“ Susannah...... is an attractive personage, delicately portrayed.”’—Athenzum. 

“The whole of ‘Susannah and One Elder’ is penetrated with that soft 
freshness of a summer dawn.”—Queen. 

“ Susannah isanaltogether charming young woman.”’—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“* A decidedly clever novel. The persons are unusually graphic and vivid.” 


—Daily Mail. , 


“ A strong story, well and impressively told, very human, and distinguished 
by the excellence of its characterisation.”—Illustrated London News. 

* A well-balanced, artistic, and thoroughly enjoyable novel.’’—Literary Wovld. 

“A very charming story. The dénouement is worked out_so gracefully and 
tenderly that one reads the story with pleasure to the end, All the 
characters are vital, and they are cleverly differentiated. The novel deserves 
praise for its brightness not less than for its wholesomeness,’’—Pilots 

“The story is one to be warmly commended.” —Church Times, 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By 


FITzSTEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘This is one of the most notable among the later novels of the season. It 
is full of thoughtfulness, and dominated by an idea....... The portrait of this 
neuropath has admirable traces of observation, and the author has a fine 
appreciation of social types... ...Mr. Fitystephen is a novelist to be reckoned 
with. He belongs to Mr. Gissing’s school, though he has rather more breadth 
and animation. ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is an absorbing book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very clever book, thoroughly well written, showing an intimate know- 
ledge of Oxford life and the coulisses of the political stage.”—Academy. 

“This story is based upon an idea which has not been hackneyed. It sets 
forth the influence of the family upon the individual. The most notable 
feature is its adherence to the facts of human nature. The tale is one of 
modern movements to which it is entirely true.”’—Globe. 

‘The idea is skilfully and artistically realised.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ The author has dealt with a phase of English life with singular skill.” 

—Birmingham Post. 

“There is plenty of good epigram. It is a remarkable book.”—Athenzum. 


THE ROSE OF JOY. By Mary Finpiater, 


Author of “The Narrow Way.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LITERARY SENSE. By E. Nesnir, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Red House.”’ Crown $vo, 6s. 


GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. By Heten 


Matuers. Crown vo, 6s. 

RESURGAM. By L. T. Means, Author of 
“Drift.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ERB. By W. Perr Rinvce, Author of “A Son 
of the State.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. By H. B. 


Marniott Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A volume of excellent and virile romance.”—Academy. 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. By Emerson 


Hoveu. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Mrs. Davip 


THE TRUTHFUL LIAR. 


G. Ritcure. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERALD 


LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 


“3 re. Crown 8vo, 6s. J J. 8, 
very entertaining and exceptionally well-writt we 

“A striking novel.” —Glasgow Herald. CaN eabeo 4 PP, Post, 

# be yee oomeape ecwernge Frag ro ellen Guardian, "ye Truth, 

“ An absorbing analysis of the literary tempera: . " 
reading.”—Scotsman. » smi Uncommonly pleasant 

be me one > average.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“A powerful, interesting story......the charact A 
portrayed.”—Yorkshire Post. ors are all admirable 


THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME, 3 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ TL i Son] 
ra é The Story of a Penitent Soul, 
* Bright and vivacious.”—Birminghain Post, 
‘Charm and fascination.’’—Leeds Mercury. 
“ This novel is brightiy written and never dull.”—Morning Post, 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. By May g, 


, peal A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘An exceptionally fine story. The atmosphere of th i isti 
excellent.” — Daily News. ‘ iii artistically 

“Every detail is drawn with a firmness of hand which is ” 

**Chariningly written.”—Bristol Mercury. . —, a 

* The drawing of the chief characters is admirably done, and the is al eh 
ment of individuality all through is excellent.”—Liverpool Post, eed 


CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. By S. Bariye. 


Gou.p, Author of ‘‘Mehalah.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘**Rreezy as the slopes of Exmoor and as elevating as instructive,” 
= aged original.” —Morning Leader. —Bristol Mercury 
“The heroine is an excellent figure,and ‘Chris’ is far aboy 
novel.” —Spectator. : nore STP 


A METAMORPHOSIS. By Ricuarp Mass, 


Author of ‘‘The Beetle,” ‘‘ The Twickenhain Peerage,’’ &, 
“The tale does not lack lively excitement. It is one of the Pray one 
spreads of sensation that have been served of late.”—Daily Express, 
“The author throughout shows admirable resource and unfailing ingenuity,” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. By 


Irvine Bacue.ver, Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Distinctly out of the common. Darrel is full of good sayings and quaint 
doings. He is also immensely useful as a moralist, who does not preach. wh 
interesting story besides.’’—Daily News. a 
“A story of high quality with many odd and strong characters.”"—Scotsman, 


CONJUROR’S HOUSE: a Romance of the 


eg Trail. By Stewart Wuireg, Author of “The Blazed Trail.” Crown 
vo, 6s. 
,.¢ “ The book is wholesome, entertaining, and throbs with interest.”—Echo, 
, “A fine romantic story, full of the passion for wild Nature and the energy of 
vattle with her forces. An idyll well-conceived and charmingly expressed.” 
i . : —Pall Mall Gazette, 
“There is a charm in this story hardly definable; it may be due in part to 
the vivid word pictures or the quaint simplicity of the author's style......a 
charming love idyll, handled with delicacy and a sure touch, and brought toa 
perfectly natural ending by the true genius of the story teller. The 
imagination is certainly impressed as it rarely is in ordinary works of fiction,” 
—Yorkshire Post, 


Crowg 


r) 


THE METHUEN DUMAS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have commenced the issue of all the NOVELS OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, newly Translated into English and published at 
6d., 1s., and Js, 6d., according to their length; or in cloth, with Coloured 
Illustrations, at 2s. 6d. each. Of these Novels, 70 in number, at least 30 
have never been Translated into English. The First Volumes are :— 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. Translated 


by A. RB. Auuinson. Paper covers, 6d. 


GEORGES. Translated by A. R. Attinsoy, 


Paper covers, 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Translated 


by A. R. Attinson. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. Never before translated 
into English. 


ROBIN HOOD. Translated by A. R. Atuv- 


son. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. Never before translated into English, 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. _ ‘Translated 


by A. R. Attinsoxn. Witha long Introduction by ANDREW Lane. Demy 
8vo, paper covers, ls. 


NEW SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


By R. S. SURTEES. Illustrated by J. Lrecu. 


ASK MAMMA, 


By R. S. SURTEES. Illustrated by J. Lercu. 





Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for their new Announcement List and for a Prospectus of the New and Complete Edition of 
Alexandre Dumas in English. 





METHUEN 


and CQO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


a 





— 





Loxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Jon Baker for the “ SeEcTaToR” 





(Limited) at their Oflice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 5th, 1903, 
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